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EDUCATIONAL COSTS REDU: 


Hespenditurse for education is Canada decline: * fifteen mil- 
lion do in 1982, from the high point of 178 mil lars in 19381, 
and present evidence indicates that there was prol greater drop 
in the year 1933. 

*x* * * 

We must not let the public forget that we owe the same educational 
opportunity to the children of the depression that we owe to the children 
of prosperity. 

—J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, National Education Association. 


U.S.A. EXPENDITURES, 1929 


Fuel, Gas, Ice, Electricity $ 2,573,000,000 
Personal Adornment 2,698,000,000 
Tobaccos, Confections, Ice Cream, 

Soft Drinks 3,074,000,000 
Education 3,389,000,000 
Recreation 3,420,000,000 
Medical Care 3,577,000,000 
Household Furnishings and Supplies 4,594,000,000 
Automobiles 7,882,000,000 
Clothing 9,315,000,000 

i 10,000,000,000 

13,060,000,000 
16,137,000,000 


Includes Costs of— 


Physicians, Dentists, Graduate Nurses, Student Nurses, Public Health and Indus- 
trial Nurses, Practical Nurses, Midwives, Chiropodists, Optometrists, Osteopaths, 
Religious Healers, Pharmacists, lay personnel in Hospitals, Clinics and Public 
Health Agencies, also cost of equipment, maintenance of institutions, costs of 
medicines, drugs, etc. 


From “Medical Care of the American People” (Final report on costs of Medical Care) 
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PROMOTION CERTIFICATES 


Many teachers use these, and they are always highly 
prized by every pupil receiving one. Get a supply now and 
have them ready. No. 220 Handsomely lithographed on good 
paper. Size 83x6i inches. Per Doz. 45c Per 100 $3.00 


MOUNTING PAPER 
For mounting maps, drawings, and general construction 
work, Size 18x24 inches, per doz. sheets, any color 60c 
Per 100 Sheets 
EXAMINATION CAP 
Have an ample supply for the coming examinations. 


No. 110 Single sheets, ruled two sides with margin, Per 
a “nga sheets) = 5 


No 112 Single Sheets, 
Per Ream 
IN a chlecistbiten nseineriparnbnpckeenatishiiintnbasctinthnesiiupaphiaaeapnubadase $9.25 


See my catalogues No. 18 and 19 for many helpful 
suggestions. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


“Alberta’s largest school supply house.” 


112 8th Avenue W. 


The General Accident 
Assurance Company 
of Canada 


Are you aware that our Com- 
pany has a Group Accident and 
Sickness Policy in force in both 
Calgary and Edmonton? The 
rates are extremely low and the 
coverage exceptionally broad. 


If interested see: 


F. B. MATTHEWS CO., LIMITED 
Bank of Montreal Bldg., Edmonton 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


MILK ... 
The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our Service is to put nature’s food into Jase 
home in the finest condition. ; 


FRESH MILK, CREAM and BUTTERMILK 
Properly pasteurized 


UNION MILK COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Phone M4686 
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Just Published— 


THE FIRST net ye PRIMARY 
SOUR BOOK 


THE TEACHERS’ OMNIBUS 
VOLUME ONE $2.5 GRADE ONE 
Editor-in-Chief : Gait DILL 


Contributing Editors: 


George Dill; D. J. Dickie; Olive Fisher; Kate MacLeod; 
Helen Palk; P. H. Sheffield; N. Emily Tedd. 


Send your enquiries to 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 


224 Bloor St. West Toronto, Ont. 
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ALBERTA SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Backed by the Entire Resources of the Province 
Provide a Safe Depository for Savings and 
Pay an attractive interest rate 


O 


Interest per annum paid on Term 
Certificates Redeemable in One, 
Two or Three Years. 


Interest per annum allowed on 
Certificates which are Redeemable 
on Demand. 


Apply to 


ALBERTA GOVERNMENT SAVINGS 
BRANCH 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, EDMONTON 
HON. R. G. REID, Provincial Treasurer 
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Editorial 


THE SCHOOL ACT AMENDMENTS 

HE recent session of the Legislature was productive of 

promise for teachers as far as relief is concerned from 
capricious and unjust ousting from their schools. But in 
many cases there will be no relief whatsoever. A Board of 
Reference has been created and the legislation is now in 
effect, and this Board of Reference has power to enforce 
its findings. So far, so good. But there seemed to be an 
inexplicable determination in certain quarters to baulk any 
attempt to make the Board of Reference effective in just 
those cases where as a general rule it should be invoked. 
Experience has proved without any shadow of doubt that 
the very school boards who are inclined to be “shady” in 


their treatment of teachers generally sign term agreements 
so that they may evade the spirit and purpose of the Act 
in this regard. A school board is still free to enter into term 


agreements with their teacher—for a day, a month, a term 


or a year. In such cases, the agreement automatically ex- 
pires at the end of the contract period: it automatically does 
away with any necessity of tendering any notice at all; con- 


sequently it precludes any possibility of an appeal to the 
Board of Reference, to the courts or anybody else, in case 
the school board decides at the time when the contract 
expires to discontinue the services of the teacher. 


HE story is a long one and little purpose would be 

served by succumbing to the temptation to cast away 
repression and voice all that is in our hearts to utter. Suffice 
it to say that the representatives of the Alliance who waited 
on the Hon. Premier and the Hon. Minister of Education 
from time to time during the past year, feel bitterly dis- 
appointed considering what we had been led to expect would 
be forthcoming from the discussions at the several confer- 
ences. So sure did we feel that something further would be 
done than the mere passing of a Board of Reference proviso, 
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that after conferring with those who had been in close 
touch with the Hon. Premier and the Minister of Education, 
the General Secretary was authorized, pending receipt of a 
copy of the promised Bill, to make an announcement to the 
teachers assembled at the Easter Convention: 


(1) There would be established a Board of Reference 
with power to effect its findings. 

(2) Reasonable hopes could be entertained that no term- 
inations of agreements would be allowable (except 
in cases of gross misconduct, etc., demanding sum- 
_— dismissal) except at June 30th and December 
31st. 

There would be restrictions on term agreements, 
whereby termination procedure could not be evaded. 
Excess rent for teacherages, rebates of salary by 
teacher to school board and other evasions of the 
Minimum Salary requirement would be eliminated, 
and there would be a general tightening-up of the 
Minimum Salary requirement. 

The School Bill finally came down and the teacher repre- 


sentatives in touch with the situation experienced blank 
surprise that but one of the confidently anticipated amend- 
ments set forth above was included in the Bill—that pro- 
viding for the Board of Reference. And furthermore, it was 
then realized that the Hon. Minister of Education, to put 
it mildly, was disinclined to sponsor anything else. Con- 
sequently anything that was accomplished in addition to 
this one thing was a result of the private members interested 
in teacher questions, such as C. L. Gibbs, C. A. Ronning, 
Hector Lang and others, sponsoring amendments on the 
floor of the Legislature while the Bill was in committee. 
Those with any experience of the workings of legislative 
bodies understand just what chances of success attend 
amendments to a Government bill unless the Minister intro- 
ducing the bill tenders his support. 
S previously suggested, an amendment providing for 
the abolition of term agreements, thereby making the 
Board of Reference able to function in all cases where there 
was a supposition of bad faith on the part of a school board 
in disposing of the services of a teacher, was frowned upon 
as was also another to provide for reasons to be stated by 
a school board when terminating an agreement. However, 
Section 161 of The School Act dealing with Minimum Sal- 
ary of teachers was amended by the addition of the follow- 
ing subsection: 


“Any agreement, arrangement or device which 
has the effect of reducing the salary of a 
teacher to an amount less than the minimum 
salary as fixed by this section, or authorized 
by the Minister shall be null and void.” 


This subsection will put the brake on rebates given by 
teachers to school boards and on exorbitant charges for use 
of the teacherage, etc. It is a matter of extreme regret that 
the inclusion in this section of provision for the infliction 
of a fine on both teacher and school board entering upon 
such agreements, arrangements, or devices was defeated in 
spite of the strong advocacy of Mr. Gibbs and others. 
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EWSPAPERS came out with bold headlines referring to 
the new bills passed by the Legislature: 


“N.R.A. for Alberta. Enforcement of mini- 
mum wage. Regulation of industry. Regulation 
of business and Protection of Prices.” 
The glorious inconsistencies would make us “to laugh” were 


it not so tragic and unjust to education and the teachers. 
We have Debt Adjustment Boards to protect the homes of 
the farmers and their potentialities for earning a living; we 
have minimum wage statutes to protect waiters in restaur- 
ants and store clerks and workers in factories, and the em- 
ployers infringe these statutes at their peril. But mere 
teachers, it seems, ye must be content to exist upon that 
“sweet peace which goodness bosoms ever’, taking “no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink, nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on”. “Take 
therefore no thought for the morrow; for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.’”’ Like Job, ye must be content to ginger- 
up your spirit and not give way to depression; so, keep 
murmuring to yourself with ‘“Coue-like” repetition: ‘The 
Lord giveth, the Lord taketh away.” Ye have no need of pro- 
tective legislation because so many people know of and sym- 
pathize with your case. The birds of the air have nests which 
they can call their own. Anyway, ye are not birds: it would 
be unpopular to give ye a nest of your own even though 
ye do not foul it. Why do ye want a nest anyway? A type 
of school trustee, some representatives of which are actually 
in the Legislature, don’t want ye to have the right to build 
and maintain your nest. It wouldn’t be a popular thing to 
do, even if it were the right thing to do. Are there not nearly 
three times as many votes amongst the trustees in the 
country as there are amongst the teachers? 
N fairness to the Premier it must be admitted that while 
recognizing that the Alberta School Trustees’ Association 
is rigidly uncompromizing on the question of school boards 
being required to justify their actions under certain cir- 
cumstances, he took the attitude throughout the conferences 
that nevertheless there should be some safeguard against 
mala-fide dismissals of teachers, not solely in the interests 
of the teachers themselves but in the interests of the pupils 
(which is a sound, statesman-like attitude) and the enact- 
ment of legislation now in effect providing for a Board of 
Reference with power, is an evidence of his determination 
to assert this principle. However, the point which we re- 
itterate is this: it is no use “spoiling the ship for a haporth 
of tar”. If the legislation had gone a little further, the prin- 
ciple would have been much more capable of being fully 
implemented. With term contracts enabling school boards 
to dodge the principle, the good intentions of those who are 
behind the establishment of the principle are largely frus- 
trated and the Board of Reference will be considerably stul- 
tified in the fulfilment of its intended functions. All in all— 
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one must be cheered by the expectation and hope that slight 
amendments may be obtained in succeeding sessions of the 
Legislature to other sections of the Act bearing upon en- 
gagement and dismissal, which will go far to make the posi- 
tion of teachers much more secure during efficiency and 
good conduct. 
NO N.R.A. FOR TEACHERS 
UR Legislators have again met for their annual round- 
up and again are in danger of forgetting their duty to 

the province. If Mr. Gibbs had not introduced his resolution 
for an education commission the members might have for- 
gotten there was an educational problem in this province. 
We beg pardon! We almost forgot the fulmination of the 
Honourable Member from Pincher Creek who vented his 
wrath upon the Department of Education for interfering 
with the sacred principle of the contract which is always on 
equal terms between individuals (one horse—one nightin- 
gale). 

UT there was a difference this year. A new crusading 

zeal has furnished the armor of the members. A new 
fire in their voices, ‘“Roosevelt’s New Deal’’ has spurred them 
to seek to control the malicious chain stores, to save the 
country grocer, to raise the standard of wages and to at- 
tempt to increase the standard of living for those who are 
connected with the industries of this province. Truly, a 
gigantic task, but one which our Don Quixotes attack with 
fiery ardor. We wonder why some of them could not look 
nearer home to attempt to reform something which they 
really could do without much trouble—giving security of 
tenure to the local teacher. Is it because they lack courage 
or does the windmill fill the public eye to a larger extent? 
We hope it is not uncharitable to point out that charity 
begins at home and that the New Deal for Alberta might start 
with a New Deal for the teachers of this province. Mr. Milton 
McKeen in speaking to the resolution on a commission to 
study. education described the relations between trustees 
and teachers in the rural community and what reforms might 
be necessary to improve these relations. It was his opinion 
that the best could not be obtained from teachers under 
the present system. He believed that security of tenure 
and security for old age were necessary to get the best there 
was from any individual. To achieve this purpose he advo- 
cated the establishment of the New Zealand system with its 
larger organization. Only this, he declared, would come 
near to giving equality of opportunity for the rural child 
as well as the city child. In the rural school there was no 
opportunity for moving better qualified teachers where they 
could be used to better advantage. Only a larger organiza- 
tion could help this. Mr. McKeen definitely and clearly 
pointed out what was wrong with our educational system 
to-day and what should be our goal in organization before 
the details could be worked out. 


NOTICE 


THREE HILLS—GREAT BEND 
A meeting of the Three Hills-Great Bend District Asso- 
ciation will be held at Elnora on the last Saturday in April, 
commencing at 3 p.m. There will be special speakers present. 
Arrangements have been made for special games and danc- 
ing. All teachers in this vicinity are urged to attend. 





April, 1934 








Miss M. B. Moore, M.A. 
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Che World Outside 


Current Events’ Committee 
J. D. FERGUSON, M.A., Director 








Miss R. J. Coutts 





The Trade Agreement Between Great Britain and Russia 
The previous Trade Agreement with Russia was not 
workable owing to the Ottawa Pacts and the new Agreement 
was held up by the arrest of the British engineers in Mos- 
cow, but finally the British Government has completed a 
new temporary Commercial Agreement, temporary because 
as the Foreign Secretary informed the Russian envoy, the 
country could not enter into a permanent agreement until 
outstanding debts and other questions were settled. 

Such an agreement could be arranged successfully only 
by a National Government in England. If the Conservatives 
had attempted it, the party would have insisted on various 
conditions, such as Russia refraining from spreading propa- 
ganda or promises in regard to Russia’s repudiation of its 
debt. If a Labor Government had attempted it, immediately 
an undergrowth of suspicion would have spread and the 
Government would have been accused of yielding to Com- 
munist sympathy or influence. As it is, the Agreement com- 
mends itself in a greater or lesser degree to all parties. 

There have been serious difficulties in the way of the 
accomplishment of this treaty, the Ottawa Agreements and 
the fact of trade and commerce in Russia being a huge 
Government monopoly, so that the possibility of cheap pro- 
duction and dumping is very imminent. In the agreement 
these have been guarded against to some extent—the Can- 
adian lumbermen have been favoured, a balanced system 
of payment has been established which reaches an approxi- 
mate equality by December 31, 1937, and a six months’ 
notice of discontinuance if unsatisfactory. 

This agreement is a tribute to English world-wide recog- 
nized sporting spirit. Probably nowhere is the dislike of 
Communism so deeply rooted as in Britain but gradually 
the fact that Communism in Russia has come to stay is 
being recognized, and John Bull is willing now to stand 
by and watch the experiment and at the same time is cur- 
ious to see where it will go. In these days of unsettled 
conditions in all parts of the world, no country can afford 
to point the finger of scorn at any other, for governments 
are all, as it were, groping in the dark and searching for a 
way out. 

Russia has changed as well. She has been taunted with 
her disorderly ways and has answered the challenge in re- 
gard to her internal affairs and now she is busy trying to 
produce order in her external affairs. She is anxious too 
for the good-will of European countries for she fears im- 
perialistic Japan. In some quarters it is felt too that before 
long she will be actively co-operating with the League of 
Nations. 

The New Kingdom of Manchukuo 

Going back to 1900, we find in China the Boxer move- 
ment which aimed to exterminate foreigners. Various mas- 
sacres occurred and Christian missionaries and their converts 
were singled out. This brought the usual result. British, 
German, French, American, Russian and Japanese forces 
entered Tien-tsin and other places and peace was concluded. 
China agreed to many concessions but lost none of her terri- 
tory, and after the Russo-Japanese war, 1904-5, in which 
China was neutral, Japan and Russia agreed to evacuate 
Manchuria. China awakened and many reforms took place 
but in 1908 Emperor Kwang-Hsu died and a day later the 
Empress, leaving a two-year old doy, Pu-Yi, as Emperor. 
In 1912 China became a republic with Yuan as President. 
During his term of office Japanese influence became strong 


and her hold on China’s mainland very threatening, which 
finally ended in her occupation of Manchuria. A year ago 
Manchuria was called Manchukuo and declared an independ- 
ent state, independent of China but under the tutelage of 
Japan with the capitol at Hsinking. Now the announcement 
has been made, after weeks of secret diplomacy, that the 
former Chinese Emperor, Pu-Yi, is to be proclaimed Em- 
peror of Manchukuo. He will be allowed only the title of 
Ko-tei, which places him below the Japanese Emperor who 
is called Tenno. Ko-tei implies a monarch of any great 
country and would be applied to the King of England, the 
former Czar of Russia or the former Kaiser of Germany. 
This title might be applied to the Japanese Emperor by other 
countries or if one is speaking of him as the secular ruler 
of the state, but Tenno means heavenly or sacred and is 
never applied to a foreign ruler. 

This resurrection of the Emperor of China may be 
viewed as a dangerous act by many, particularly as he is 
placed in a subordinate position to Japan, which position, 
becoming irksome, might lead to rebellion and independence, 
with the support of China. On the other hand many view 
it as a wily move on the part of the Japanese who know 


‘that Northern China is not at all republican in sentiment 


and who believe that with the development of Manchukuo 
along peaceful and stable lines, Northern China may be 
tempted to join. Foreign Minister Hirota, addressing the 
Diet has bluntly stated that “the maintenance of peace and 
order in North China is of special concern to Japan. She 
expects China to see that nothing will happen that may 
bring chaos to that area.’”’ Everyone knows that Manchukuo 
is virtually a province of Japan, for Japanese are at the head 
of every department in its government, the Chinese officials 
are only phantoms and there is no way for the people to 
give expression to public opinion and the words of Hirota 
who speaks of peace in North China being of special concern 
to Japan are very ominous. 
Belgium 
Albert I, King of the Belgians, met his death, climbing 
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the Corneille, a rocky pinnacle on the banks of the Meuse. 
He and his servant, Van Dyck, were on their way back to 
Brussels from one of the royal country homes, the Chateau 
of Ciergnon in the Ardennes, and were driving a two-seater 
motor car. The King felt the need of exercise and was 
besides interested in experimenting for the sake of the Al- 
pine Club of Belgium which was.encouraging the possibilities 
of rock-climbing at home. Mountain-climbing was the fav- 
orite pastime of the King and he was a climber of out- 
standing competence and experience. 

The cliff called the Corneille is about 100 feet high and 
very sheer and slippery, At 8 p.m. he started out alone in- 
structing his servant to wait. As it grew dark, Van Dyck 
became anxious and not finding any trace of King Albert 
gave the alarm. Searchers were organized and the body 
discovered at 2 a.m. at the foot of the cliff. It is believed 
the King fell about 60 feet, struck a ledge and then rolled 
down into a deep gully at its foot. 

King Albert I has had an unique career in Europe— 


unique in life as in death. Naturally we concentrate upon ~ 


his war record; the only ruler who in that fearful time was 
engaged actively as Commander-in-Chief of his country’s 
army, but his peace record as ruler of Belgium, a country 
of 8,000,000 people, is no less remarkable. In this phase of 
his career we call to mind immediately the Prince Consort, 
a cousin of King Albert’s who guided Queen Victoria in 
her position as a constitutional monarch. He was assisted 
in this task by King Leopold I of Belgium, Prince Albert’s 
uncle and King Albert’s grandfather and their adviser Baron 


Stockman. To these and not to Lord Melbourne must be - 


given the credit of English supremacy in the field of con- 
stitutional monarchies. King Leopold I, when he died in 
1868, after a reign of 37 years, had given an exhibition 
of constitutional monarchy without parallel in history. Leo- 
pold II was able but his unfortunate absorption in finance, 
particularly his Congo experiments, his sordid private life 
and his harsh temper alienated the public. When Albert I, 
at the age of 34, succeeded his uncle, he went right back 
to the tradition of his grandfather and soon won the trust 
of all Belgium. His exemplary private life, his resignation 
of personal financial claims against the state inspired con- 
fidence and his strict observance of the duties of a consti- 
tutional monarch did much to heal threatening cleavage 
between Catholic and Socialistic Walloons and Flemings. 
After the war there was much unrest. Anything might 
have happened, but King Albert was the keystone of the 
arch. Just one example—the economic sufferings of the Bel- 
gians since the war and after the collapse of 1929, has done 
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much to intensify political animosities and a proposal some 
time ago to reinstate some officials who had been dismissed 
for unpatriotic conduct in co-operating too closely with 
Germans during the occupation had roused much bitterness 
and had led to a split in the Cabinet. King Albert’s hand- 
ling of the situation was masterly. He insisted on the ques- 
tion being settled away from political influences and pro- 
posed that the cases should be examined in public by a 
commission of higher magistrates. 

King Albert was a real personality, a soldier, a statesman, 
in the realm of science an engineer, interested in art, lit- 
erature, and music, a devotee of manly sport, above all 
a man of character whose aim was giving, not getting—an 
ideal man and King. 

OLD CLOCKS 

About thirty clocks are on display in London. These 
are the work of a clockman, Thomas Tompion, who lived 
in the period between 1638 and 1718 in the time of Isaac 
Newton and Christopher Wren. No one knows how many 
clocks he has made but one is numbered 542. There is one 
belonging to Lord Mostyn, which is getting much attention. 
It is a bracket clock, with silver decorations, surmounted 
by a figure of Britannia and has the thistle and the rose 
symbolizing the union of the Crowns of England and Scot- 
land. It is called the Silver King and was made for Wil- 
liam III. It has a yearly wind, strikes the hours and quarters 
and also repeats. Lord Mostyn has a list going back one 
hundred and fifty years of those who have had the honor 
of winding the clock. 

THE FIRST ADHESIVE POSTAGE STAMP 

Greece claims the first adhesive postage stamp. England 
and Rowland Hill have long had this honor dating it from 
1840, May 6th, but this stamp of Greece dates from about 
1831. The stamps were discovered in an obscure Greek 
village and are now in London, and were exhibited at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Philatelic Society—rectangular 
in shape, having the denomination in the centre, a decora- 
tive frame, surrounded by solid black lines. 
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VIEWS OF MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE 
ON EDUCATION 

Mr. C. L. Gibbs, member for Edmonton, introduced a 
motion, as follows: 

“WHEREAS there is general agreement in the Assembly 
and throughout the country that the difficulties of all kinds 
confronting the rural districts in maintaining an efficient 
educational system are very serious; and 

“WHEREAS there is a definite social obligation also 
generally recognized, to see that all the children in Alberta 
are properly educated physically and mentally; 

“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that a committee of 
this Assembly be appointed to make a comprehensive survey 
and study of education in the rural districts and report 
their findings and suggestions at the next session of the 
Legislature.” 

In the course of the debate which followed, Mr. Gibbs 
said that in rural districts of Alberta, in common with all 
other provinces, the question of rural education is a diffi- 
cult one, and one which has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved. Education is a social obligation. If we fail to see 
that every child gets a proper education, both the child and 
the state are the losers. 

An Education Commission could be appointed, as has 
been done in other provinces. This has proven to be very 
costly, and perhaps hardly justified. The actual proposal 
in this motion is for a committee of the Assembly, which 
could gather all necessary information from the Education 
staff, inspectors of schools, teachers, trustees and all others 
who are interested in the betterment of rural school educa- 
tion. 

The Minister of Education has made a study of rural 
education and embodied this in a pamphlet which would be 
extremely useful. This pamphlet contains many suggestions 
of a constructive nature which had not been grasped by the 
people of the province. 
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The inspectors of schools are closely in touch with the 
problems of rural districts, and are in a position to come 
to worthwhile conclusions. 

Mr. Gibbs was strongly of the opinion that a new Edu- 
cation Act is an absolute necessity, owing to financial dif- 
ficulties and sparsely peopled districts. Under the present 
system children in these districts are bound to grow up 
without the proper type of education. The education of our 
children is not a party question, but one which all members 
of the Assembly should consider as of primary importance. 


Under our present system, the best teachers gravitate to 
the towns and cities. This is natural because of the attrac- 
tions, better salaries and more congenial surroundings of- 
fered. In the opinion of the speaker, this order should be 
reversed. The teachers in rural schools should be paid higher 
salaries than those in the villages and towns. Supervisors 
should be available to definitely assist the teachers in the 
rural schools. Male teachers, of a type who would interest 
themselves in the pioneer work and development along 
proper lines, should be encouraged to go to the outlying 
districts. 


The committee could make a careful study of the cur- 
riculum. Teachers could be called in from agricultural 
schools for their advice in order to prepare a syllabus which 
would be more suitable to the pupils of rural districts. 


Mr. Ronning heartily endorsed the motion and argu- 
ments put forward by Mr. Gibbs. He did this for two rea- 
sons. It would take the problem of education out of the 
realm of politics. The education given in our rural schools 
is none too good, he said, and he believed there should be 
a tendency towards giving some leadership towards mould- 
ing public opinion along proper educational lines. The mem- 
bers of the House spend a great deal of time considering 
economic problems, which are not nearly so. important as 
the problem of rural education. 
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D. M. Duggan said he subscribed one hundred per cent. 
to the object of the resolution. Its terms were broad and 
covered a number of problems which should be studied. He 
considered the general principles of The Baker Bill practic- 
ally sound; he doubted, however, the effectiveness of the 
work which would be done by a committee of the Assembly. 
In any event, the will of the Government would prevail. 
He was of the opinion that niuch more effective work would 
be done by an independent commission of five members and 
he moved an amendment to the motion making this change. 

Dr. Atkinson said that Mr. Gibbs deserved the congratu- 
lations of the House for bringing forward his resolution. 
Rural education today, he said, is in a similar position as 
is medical education. The work of the Committee on State 
Medicine has gone a great way to create a health conscious- 
ness in the province. The idea of education today should 
not be the cramming of children’s heads with all sorts of 
knowledge, but the training for life’s work, and meeting 
life’s problems. He hesitated to say whether an independent 
commission or a committee would be better, but he was of 
the opinion that the major portion of the committee should 
be made up of educationists. 

Mr. Brownlee supported the original motion. He was 
very pleased indeed that this proposal had been made, and 
he sincerely hoped that the committee would be successful 
in bringing together the teachers and trustees on some of 
their problems. He had often.wondered whether the whole 
trend of education in this province followed too much along 
professional lines. This committee, if set up, could get the 
viewpoint of both the technical educationist and the layman. 
He thought the costs of an independent commission would 
be too high. The committee on State Medicine had accomp- 
lished splendid work. Similar work could be done by this 
committee in rural education. Many changes were before us 
in the next three or four years, and new conceptions in 
the field of education would arise. The Government was 
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prepared to give all the support it possibly could to facili- 
tate the work of the committee. 

Mr. Baker was in sympathy with the resolution. He said 
that commissions had been appointed in Saskatchewan. and 
British Columbia. Extensive reports had been made at great 
expense. Very little action had been taken by these two 
provinces as a result of the work of these two commissions. 
It was not what a commission could find out, but what a 
legislature would adopt. He thought that what was needed 
was a study by the members of the facts now in the posses- 
sion of the Department of Education, so that this informa- 
tion could be taken out to the people. He thought a com- 
mittee of the House was of more practical value than that 
of a commission. 

Mr. McKeen thought that the primary troubles in rural 
districts were caused by local conditions. These troubles 
penalized both the teachers and the children. The people 
in some of these districts-were divided and in many in- 
stances the teacher was the victim. The present system of 
education makes the rural school the training ground for 
town and city schools. He was of the opinion-that the New 
Zealand system of education was sound. Young teachers 
in that country were required to serve under principals of 
larger schools before they went to the one roomed schools 
in the rural districts. There was also a steady increase in 
salaries, which made the profession attractive to the teachers. 
Mr. McKeen said that the teaching profession should be 
stabilized and the fear of dismissal should be removed. 
Teachers should be paid according to effort. There should 
be established a central fund for the payment of teachers 
in schools situated in the outlying districts which have a 
great difficulty in carrying on. Salaries, appointment and 
dismissal of teachers should be controlled by a central ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Howson said the matter was too important to be 
dealt with in such a short time. It would be of great benefit 
to the House to obtain information with respect to rural 
education. He said that a committee of the whole House 
should receive this information and he was in favor of 
deferring the whole matter for one year. During this period 
information gathered from all available sources could be 
presented to the members of the Legislature and they in 
turn could pass this valuable information on to the people. 

The motion moved by Mr. Gibbs was passed in its orig- 
inal form. 
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President's Report 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1934 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The fourth year of the depression has 
gone and has left behind it many prob- 
lems to solve—the problem of the over- 
supply of teachers, the problems of un- 
employment, the problem of greatly re- 
duced salaries, the problem of the un- 
certainty of our positions, etc. 

Three years on the Executive gave me 
an insight into the inner workings of 
our organization and upon taking up 
the more or less arduous duties of Presi- 
dent for the year 1933-34 I found my 
experience of great benefit. On taking 
office last Easter I invoked the sympathy 
and co-operation of all the members of 
the Executive and I now wish to ack- 
nowledge the hearty co-operation of 
every member. I wish to mention also 
the hearty co-operation of the General 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
and of the Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Benham, as well as the other members 
of the office staff. The efficiency of the 
office staff has been developed to a high 
degree of perfection. Many hundreds of 
letters have been sent from the office, 
copies of which have been submitted 
for my personal information. Informa- 
tion from the records is always avail- 
able on short notice. Strict economy is 
practiced in all the departments of the 
organization. 

At the Annual Convention of the Al- 
berta Educational Association, held in 
Edmonton in 1933, a new organization 
was set up to consist of The Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance together with The 
Alberta Normal School Instructors’ As- 
sociation and the Alberta School Inspec- 
tors’ Association. As yet only the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance have affiliated 
with the organization. We have gone 
ahead, however, and have organized a 
programme for the 1934 convention. 
There were representatives from the 
Normal Schools and the School of Edu- 
cation present when the programme was 
being planned and arranged. A commit- 
tee consisting of Calgary teachers spent 
a great deal of time in organizing the 
programme for this year and we have 
an excellent programme, both education- 
al and recreational. 

In matters of organization of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance throughout. the 
province it was decided by the Execu- 
tive to concentrate upon the setting up 
of what have been called “District Asso- 
ciations”. This scheme of organization 
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has resulted in the formation of several 
large, energetic District Associations, 
particularly in the Central and N.E. part 
of the province. It is an expensive way 
of organizing the rural districts, but we 
believe it will be productive of great 
good in the _ future. However, 
when the expenses were taken into con- 
sideration it was felt that the whole pro- 
vince could not be attended to this year. 
Next year it is expected that the or- 
ganization of District Associations will 
be carried into all the remaining parts 
of the province. This is an excellent 
opportunity for development of leader- 
ship as there is nothing more desirable 
in the organization than that competent 
leaders should be trained not only in the 
larger centres, in the cities and large 
towns, but in the rural districts. These 
leaders will be competent to secure for 
the organization a more accurate and a 
fuller expression of the opinion of the 
rank and file of the members. We must 
train leaders to succeed those who are 
in office or the organization, of neces- 
sity, will go to the wall. 

Co-operation of the Department of 

Education with the A.T.A. 

During the Fall the President received 
a letter from Mr. G. F. McNally, Super- 
visor of Schools, asking our organiza- 
tion to name individuals who would act 
on various committees for the purpose 
of reviewing work in High School sub- 
jects, before the issuing of the new 
Handbook on the High School Courses 
of Study. Miss Miriam Bowman of Ed- 
montgn is to act on the committee to 
review Art; Mr. H. R. Leaver of Ed- 
monton, on Literature; Mr. M. L. Watts, 
Calgary, Composition; Miss Todd of Cal- 
gary, History of Literature; Miss Kath- 
leen Teskey, Edmonton, French; M. H. 
C. Clark, Edmonton, German; Miss 
Gertrude Bridget, Lethbridge, Health 
and Physical Education; Mr. J. G. Nid- 
drie, Edmonton, Latin; Miss Jennie El- 
liott, Calgary, History; Miss Mary Fow- 
ler, Medicine Hat, Mathematics; Mr. H. 
E. Tanner, Edmonton, Chemistry; Dr. 
J. M. Hutchinson, Calgary, General 
Science; Mr. W. K. Gish, Wetaskiwin, 
Physics; Miss F. Hallock, Edmonton, 
Household Economics; Mr. T. E. Hughes, 
Edmonton, Manual Training. It was the 
policy of the Executive to distribute 
these appointments as nearly equally as 
possible between the North and South, 
and to provide representation for the 
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smaller cities and towns and the rural 
districts. 


A further matter of co-operation be 
tween the Department of Education and 
the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance was a 
series of conferences called in which 
representatives of the Teachers’ Alliance 
and representatives of the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association met for the 
purpose of threshing out, if possible, 
the vexed problems of security of tenure 
and Board of Reference. The represen- 
tatives of the A.T.A. were as follows: 
G. A. Clayton, President; E. J. Thorlak- 
son, Vice President; J. W. Barnett, Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer; G. H. Van 
Allen, Solicitor; and D. L. Shortliffe. 
Those representing the Alberta School 
Trustees’ “Association were: T. O. King, 
President; Dr. J. E. Lovering; Dr. C. A. 
Staples, Vice President; Thomp- 
son, Rural Representative, together with 
Mrs. A. H. Rogers, Secretary. Our or- 
ganization had met on several occasions, 
and made a careful survey of the plans 
relating to security of tenure and the 
Board of Reference and these were sub- 
mitted by the Alliance Committee. The 
outstanding points submitted by us were 
in connection with Section 157 of The 
School Act and we asked that it be 
changed as follows: 

(1) A teacher may terminate the con- 
tract of employment or resign 
by giving thirty days’ notice in 
writing of his intention so to do. 
A board may, for just cause, 
terminate such contract with its 
teacher, by giving him thirty 
days’ notice in writing of its in- 
tentions so to do in the form set 
out in this Act, giving its rea- 
sons therefor. 

In either case this notice shall 
take effect on the 30th day 
of June or the 31st day of De- 


cember following the giving of 
such notice. 


We also asked that a Board of Refer- 
ence be set up to consist of one or 
three persons as may be appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council from 
time to time, with powers and duties 
hereinafter specified. 

The Trustees’ representatives were 
divided in their opinion of the section 
proposed re Sec. 157, and the Board of 
Reference. Dr. Staples particularly was 
of the opinion that the teachers’ request 
should be granted but we made no pro- 
gress: the other members of the Trus- 
tees’ organization refused to _ give 
one iota. The meeting came to a close 
with the understanding that we would 
be called together again. This was done 
in the Fall. We were given to understand 
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by members of the Trustees’ Executive 
that at a previous meeting of the Exe- 
cutive of the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association no member of the Trustees’ 
committee was permitted to speak on 
behalf of himself; but that they all must 
present a united front. The second con- 
ference resulted no better than the first. 
The Trustees claimed that there should 
be privilege to terminate the contract up- 
on thirty days’ notice at any time during 
the year without giving reasons, calling 
this a fifty-fifty break for the teacher. 

We endeavoured to prove to them that 

this was a 100 to nothing break in fav- 

our of the trustees. No further confer- 
ences have been called but our Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, together with Mr. Van 
Allen, interviewed the Minister and en- 
deavoured to secure a properly worded 
clause in Section No 157 to set forth 
the various items for which a board 
might be held liable by the courts for 
wrongful dismissal. At the request of 
the Minister of Education that we should 
state specific reasons for dismissal 
which might be subject to review by 
the Board of Reference, Section 157, 
s.s.(3) was drafted to read as follows: 
(3) Such notice shall take effect on 
the thirtieth day of June next, 
following the giving of the same, 
provided that if upon appeal by 
the teacher from such notice to 
the Board of Reference, the rea- 
son or reasons given by the board 
in such notice appear to be false 
or capricious, or frivolous, or 
malicious, or unreasonable, or 
unjust, or irrelevant, or is or 
are otherwise inadequate, the 
Board of Reference may exer- 
cise the powers vested in it by 

this Act. 

The authorities of the Department of 
Education thought that that left nothing 
for which the teacher might be dismissed 
and the following was suggested by 
them, which they were pleased to call 
4(a) Section 160, School Act: 

4(a) Whereas if in a dispute or disa- 
greement between a board and 
teacher with reference to the ter- 
mination of an agreement, the 
Board of Reference is satisfied 
that the board of trustees in ter- 
minating the agreement, did not 
act as a reasonable person would 
act in the discharge of their 
duties as trustees that the agree- 
ment was not terminated because 
of the misconduct or inefficiency 
of the teacher or by reason of 
anything in the mode of life, 
character or disposition of the 
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teacher of a nature calculated to 
make the retention of the teacher 
a detriment to the proper and 
efficient conduct of the school, 
for which the trustees are respon- 
sible, or by reason of the finan- 
cial necessities or circumstances 
of the district; or for the reason 
that the termination of the agree- 
ment is conducive to the general 
welfare of the district and the bet- 
terment of the educational facil- 
ities therein, the Board of Refer- 
ence shall disallow the action of 
the trustees; otherwise it shall 
confirm the said action, and upon 
the delivery of the Board of 
Reference of its findings to the 
Minister, those findings shall be 
binding and conclusive on the 
board of trustees and the teacher. 


The members of the Executive living 
in Edmonton, together with Mr. C. L. 
Gibbs, member of the Legislative As- 
sembly—one of our teacher members— 
and our solicitor, Mr. G. H. Van Allen, 
definitely considered this clause sug- 
gested by the Department and we were 
unanimously of the opinion that it was 
very difficult of interpretation to the 
ordinary rank and file of rural trustees 
and for that reason a letter was written 
to the Department notifying them that 
we could not accept the paragraph ex- 
cepting as a basis of negotiation. This 
was taken to mean that we refused to 
accept the proposal of the Department. 
We expected that the Minister would 
take the matter up with our Executive 
and the Premier or Minister of Educa- 
tion would make a reasonable statement 
of Section No. 157 and of the Board of 
Reference to the Trustees’ Association 
which met in Calgary this spring. No re- 
commendation was made to them, and 
as a result certain very drastic resolu- 
tions were passed by the Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation, some of which I shall mention 
later. 


However, the matter was not allowed 
to end there and the members of our 
committee were asked to meet the Prem- 
ier and the Minister again, to discuss 
matters pertaining to security of tenure 
and Board of Reference. I might say 
that the good offices of Mr. Gibbs, our 
local member, secured this conference 
for us, and after, through our confer- 
ence with the Premier, the Premier gave 
us to understand that, knowing the atti- 
tude of the trustees as set forth at the 
last meeting and what we are asking for, 
the only thing the Government could 
do would be to set up clauses relating 
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to dismissal and the Board of Reference 
to the best of their ability and these we 
anticipate will be forthcoming in 
the near future. The Premier promised 
that he will submit these clauses to us 
before they are put before the Legis- 
lature. We have great hopes from this 
last meeting with the Minister and the 
Premier and we should have something 
tangible to present to the ~ teach- 
ers of the Province of Alberta as the 
chief matter upon which the Executive 
has been concentrating during the past 
year. 

Resolutions to the following effect 
were moved and carried at the Trustees’ 
Convention: a resolution confirming the 
vote in favour of the $600 minimum; 
another resolution asking that the pres- 
ent form of teachers’ contract be retain- 
ed; a resolution stating that all high 
school papers marked in rural schools be 
sent to the inspector of the inspectorate 
in which the school is situated so that a 
revision of marking would be possible, 
if necessary; a fourth one—Be It Re- 
solved: that a school district be not re- 
quired to pay tuition fees for students 
attending High School elsewhere who da 
not have 50% of their subjects, that is, 
who do not pass half a normal year’s 
work in any one year. A resolution was 
also passed, the Trustees’ Association 
going on record as being opposed to any 
addition being made to the curriculum 
dealing with Social Science. 

Our organization is pressing a claim 
of Government Grant for the full 200 
days instead of the 180 days’ Grant as 
provided by the Department. The cities 
—that is Edmonton and Calgary—are 
particularly hard hit this year if the 
regulation regarding the 180 days is 
made retroactive—that is any Grant 
which was paid last year as well as the 
grant for this year, will be withheld this 
year, making a double deduction from 
the Grant. Mr. Baker was asked why 
they did not reduce the rate instead of 
the number of days. The reply was that 
some schools never operate more than 
180 days and if they reduced the rate, 
these schools would suffer. 


Pensions 
Pensions have not been stressed this 
year by the Executive in view of the 
obvious lack of chances of success due 
to the state of the finances of the Prov- 
ince. It was felt that as there was so 
much at stake in connection with tenure, 
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reduction of the Minimum Salary, the 
Board of Reference as provided by the 
Act at present and the attempt on 
our part being made in connection with 
the security of tenure and Board of Ref- 
erence, there was _ justification. to 
shelve any other consideration at the 
present time. Pensions, however, are not 
being lost sight of. Mr. Brock has sub- 
mitted a pension scheme which appears 
to have very desirable features but at 
the present time when so many salaries 
are cut below proper standards of liv- 
ing it was thought that it would be in- 
advisable to ask teachers to contribute 
further even towards pensions, at pres- 
ent. The matter of pensions might be 
taken up next year if the Alliance ap- 
prove. 
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I cannot close this report without 
making an apeal to the members of the 
Alliance to be loyal to our organization 
and we keenly resent the attitude of 
those who refuse to “belong” because 
we have not a 100% membership or who 
give as their reasons that they do not 
like certain persons who do belong. Will 
the teachers never grow up? Will they 
never realize that it is only in union 
there is strength? The Statutory Mini- 
mum has been saved thus far, although 
violated by many; as a result decided 
action was taken by over 350 who met 
in Edmonton in July, protesting against 
its reduction. If teachers enter into con- 
tracts with boards to violate the Act, 
what else can we expect but that the 
Department will yield to the demand of 
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the trustees and reduce the Minimum 
to $600. I trust, however, that the en- 
tire effort of our Executive officers, to- 
gether with a united front on the mat- 
ter, will be rewarded by the retention 
of the $840 Minimum. 

Let us hope that the war clouds, now 
so apparent in European and far East- 
ern countries may disperse and disappear 
and that the good time may soon come 
when there will be bread and work for 
all, and that the evolution of these good 
times may be brought about, not by war 
or any undue suffering or tragedy. 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. A. CLAYTON, 
President. 


General Secretary's Report 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
With mingled feelings of satisfaction 
and desperation one sets himself to com- 
pile a report reviewing the educational 
situation in Alberta during the year 
ended March 31st—satisfaction by rea- 
son of the splendid loyalty and tenacity 
of the teaching body to their profession- 
al organization, their earnestness and 
single-mindedness manifested by their 
giving the best that is in them to those 
committed to their care, even though the 


teachers’ standard of existence has been - 


seriously lowered to the extent that the 
atmosphere of good cheer and amiability 
so essential to effective instruction of 
the young, has been particularly diffi- 
cult to maintain in the classroom; des- 
peration because of an apparent atti- 
tude of laissez-faire regarding educa- 
tional affairs in general and because 
teacher-baiting seems to have been pre- 
scribed and generously dosed to the 
public who will take it, as an antidote 
to the effects produced by the depression 
—a kind of panacea for the perplexities 
of family, municipal, provincial, even 
national financing. 

Membership 

The membership returns are eminently 
satisfactory, having regard to all the 
disabilities under which the Alliance and 
teachers have been compelled to labor 
during the past year. 

(1) Never before in the history of the 
Alliance have travel conditions been so 
difficult. September, usually the best 
travel month of the year was wet and 
about 13 days was the maximum period 
for persons travelling off the gravelled 
roads. Then came the early snow-fall, 
the thaw, and then the freeze-up of the 
churned-up roads making them almost 
impossible for travel. 

(2) Over 2100 rural teachers in rural 
schools out of approximately 3000 dis- 
tricts were owed salary on December 
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31st, last, the amounts varying from a 
few dollars to over 2000. Hundreds of 
teachers have waited and waited for pay 
cheques, month after month, and the 
only money received has been the pro- 
ceeds of Government giants, which no 
longer are paid monthly. Many have re- 
ceived insufficient money to pay more 
than a fraction of their board bill and 
they are in desperate straits. How can 
they find sufficient money to pay thcii 
Alliance fees? 

(3) The heavy reduction in salaries 
has had a corresponding adverse effect 
also on payment of fees. 

In spite of all, however, we are able 
to report that 3218 members are in 
good standing, including 90 members 
whose applications were cancelled on 
account of: “out of a position and un- 
able to pay the fee.” This, I believe, 
makes the A.T.A. (numerically speak- 
ing) the strongest individual state or 
province-wide teachers’ organization of 
its kind on the continent in spite of a 
drop in membership of 144. 

This is not serious in view of the fact 
that last year there was an increase in 
membership of 524 and the year pre- 
vious of 200, and in 1931-32 an increase 
of 178. 

Organization of Locals 

Last year at this time there were 54 
Locals in active operation. This year 
there are 58, a real increase of 6 in that 
two of the Locals in Calgary amalgamat- 
ed and the Edmonton Normal School 
was closed down. There are at the pres- 
ent time 50 centres which are “live” 
prospects for a Local in the near future. 
This year there are 100 persons receiv- 
ing circulars sent to Locals, compared 
to 96 last year. 

The following Locals have been 
formed or continued in operation: An- 
drew, Banff, Bellevue, Beverly, Big 
Valley, Blairmore, Cadogan, Calgary 


High School Mens, Calgary Local, 
Calgary Normal, Canmore, Cardston, 
Castor, Chauvin, Chipman, Coaldale, 
Coalhurst, Coleman, Coronation, Czar, 
Dapp-Pibroch, Derwent, Edgerton, Ed- 
monton High School, Edmonton Pub- 
lic School, Edmonton Summer School, 
School of Education (University of 
Alberta), Edson, Galahad (Wheat- 
land), Glendon (Beaver River), Hairy 
Hill, Hanna, Hardisty, Hillcrest, Leth- 
bridge, Macleod, Mayerthorpe, Medicine 
Hat, McLaughlin (Merton), Mundare, 
Myrnam, Pincher Creek, Provost-Hay- 
ter, Raymond, Red Deer, Rumsey, Smoky 
Lake, Strathmore, Taber, Turner Valley, 
Vegreville, Veteran, Vilna-Bellis, Vul- 
can, Wainwright, Waskatenau-Radway, 
Wetaskiwin, Willingdon. 

District Organizations 

This year there are 17 District Organ- 
izations compared to 3 last year at this 
time. 

The following District Associations 
have been formed or reorganized: An- 
drew-Myrnam, Bassano District, Bashaw 
District, Battle River, Crossfield-Pen- 
hold, Fort Saskatchewan-Mundare, Hal- 
kirk-Monitor, Lethbridge District, Oha- 
ton-Lougheed, Provost-Hardisty, Red 
Deer Valley, Redwater-Spedden, St. Paul, 
Stettler, Swalwell-Keoma, Three Hills- 
Great Bend, Wetaskiwin-Red Deer. 
Organization in the Normal Schools 
and School of Education 

The returns from the Normal Schools 
have not yet been received. Locals have 
been organized in the Edmonton and 
Calgary Normal Schools and in the 
School of Education. ~ 
Conventions 

The conventions throughout the prov- 
ince were allowed to continue again this 
year and, with the exception of the Ver- 
milion Inspectorate Convention, an Al- 
liance representative was present at 
every convention and institute. The co- 
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operation of the following staunch Al- 
liance workers is acknowledged with sin- 
cere appreciation, for we have found it 
necessary to impose upon our men con- 
siderably this Fall: 


Inspectorate 
Athabasca James Appleby 
Barrhead—Sangudo A. V. Bourcier 
Westlock Frank Appleby 
Barrhead G. R. Mealing 
Bassano and 
Calgary Rural H. E. Panabaker 
Camrose J. E. Appleby 
Edmonton City C. L. Gibbs 
Edmonton East and 
Edmonton West H. D. Ainlay 
Foremost—Etzikom A. J. MacGowan 
High River M. W. Brock 
Lamont G. A. Clayton 
Lethbridge Miss Effie R. Reid 


(Foremost and Macleod) 
Medicine Hat Miss S. M. Gordon 


Olds G. G. Harman 
Peace River Miss E. Barnett 
Red Deer W. K. Gish 
Trochu—Bashaw H. Hodgkinson 
Vegreville D. L. Shortliffe 
Wetaskiwin W. K. Gish 
N. Alta. High School H. E. Tanner 
S. Alta. High School E. J. Thorlakson 


Conventions were not held in the 
Oyen and Hanna Inspectorates. It was 
very pleasing to find that in spite of 
the “hard up” condition of the teach- 
ers, the conventions were all very 
well attended this year. Credit must 
be given to those loyal members of the 
Alliance who spent time and effort in 
representing them. The returns from 
membership were not very encouraging, 
most of the members who attended the 
convention had been written up by 
an agent or had paid their fees to the 
District Local. 
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Misses Moore and Coutts, Mr. J. D. Fer- 
guson, all of Calgary; Research Column 
—Dr. H. E. Smith, Dr. C. B. Willis; 
Marginalia—Dr. C. Sansom. 

The work of Mr. A. J. H. Powell in 
carrying on his “Organization Bulletins” 
in the Magazine is again gratefully ac- 
knowledged. This series will soon be 
ready for printing in booklet form. 
Teachers’ Economic Position 
and Contracts: 

It is gratifying to note that the Stat- 
utory minimum figure of $840 per an- 
num has not been lowered in The School 
Act, although in many cases this Statu- 
tory requirement has been fulfilled more 
in “the breach than in its observance 
thereof”. It is to be hoped, sincerely, 
that there will be a tightening-up of the 
minimum salary requirement during the 
next year and, if there be not sufficient 
safeguard in The School Act at pres- 
ent to provide penalties for infringe- 
ments of The School Act or for the “driv- 
ing of a wagon and horse through it,” 
as has been the case for the past three 
years, this Annual Meeting is strongly 
urged to reinforce the protests and re- 
presentations of your Executive in these 
regards, which have already been made 
by them when your delegations met the 
Premier and the Minister of Education. 
It is contended that our much vaunted 
respect for law, receives a rude jolt 
when public bodies, e.g., school boards, 


violate the provisions of the law with . 


impunity; also, that there is no more 
logical reason why infringers of The 
School Act should be any more immune 
from prosecution than those who in- 
fringe, say the Traffic, Health or Game 
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laws. Furthermore, it is also suggested 

that any citizen cognizant of breaches of 

the School Law should be free, as may 
be done with all other law breakers; to 
lay information before the police, and 
that the responsibility for ordering pros- 
ecution be not loaded on the shoulders 
of the Minister, as is often the case now. 

Here are a few examples, amongst 
others complained of, which, if not ac- 
tual infringements or breaches, are ob- 
vious evasions of The School Act. They 
call for drastic action if respect (dis- 
respect probably is the better term) for 

The School Act is not to develop com- 

parable with that shown towards Pro- 

hibition laws when they were in effect 

in the U.S.A. 

(1) Teachers in the rural districts are 
still paying up to as high as thirty 
dollars a month for board and room, 
and in hosts of instances, for a very 
crude type of accommodation and 
food, are compelled to submit to 
this extortion, particularly when 
the husband of the landlady is, or 
both husband and wife are mem- 
bers of the school board. (Exper- 
ience has proven that changing of 
boarding place is an indirect re- 
quest to be fired when the open 
season comes around—perhaps be- 
fore.) 

(2) In the newspapers, day by day, re- 
ports appear of annual meetings of 
school districts, boasting of im- 
proved financial standing with cash 
on hand; yet the teachers in such 
districts are paid a salary far less 
than the Statutory Minimum. 

(3) Some school boards are actually 
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paying the teacher as salary, an 
amount less than they are receiv- 
ing from the Government Grants. 

(4) Many school boards are forcing 
their teachers, who are helpless in 
the matter, to collude with them in 
evasions of The School Act: 

(a) By executing a contract providing 
for the $840.00 minimum salary 
and at the same time executing a 
supplementary agreement (withheld 
from the Department) providing 
for the teacher to pay back a sig- 


nificant portion of the annual sal-- 


ary. In practice the amount to be 

paid back by the teacher is deducted 

from the monthly ,pay cheque— 
when it comes monthly. 

(b) By executing a contract providing 
for the Statutory Minimum and 
forcing the teacher to pay an ex- 
orbitant rent for the teacherage— 
up to as high as $29 per month for 
the shack. 

Some school boards have been guilty of: 

(5) Advertising a vacancy in the school 
and using the deluded applicants’ 
offers as a lever to force their pre- 
sent teacher’s salary down. 

(6) Selling the teacher’s position by 
Dutch auction, the lowest bidder 
getting the job. 

(7) Adopting a terrorizing attitude to- 
wards their teachers—constantly 
suggesting that there are plenty of 
teachers unemployed, so “watch 
out!” 

(8) Engaging a teacher in June and 
then before the “open season” 
closes, firing the new appointee (be- 
fore any teaching can be done) and 
engaging another, generally at a 
lower salary. 

In the matter of teachers’ salaries one 
is almost tempted to suggest that the 
cynical economist takes the attitude: 
“We can always take it out of those 
chaps (the teachers) ; the poor boobs are 
so wrapped up in their children, you 
have them every time.’’ These self-same 
economists so-called, are good fellows 
at school functions or at teachers’ con- 
ventions. Nobody can be more eloquent 
about the sacred duty of a nation to its 
children; one might imagine that the 
cause of education is the one dominant 
enthusiasm of their life when they speak 
with their hand on their heart. However, 
it is a different thing when the hand is 
on the pocket; then contracts are but 
scraps of paper. We read from a report 
of The Empire Day broadcast of Prime 
Minister Macdonald: 

“The method which regards treat- 
ies as scraps of paper, to be altered 
or ended as it suits either party, is 
a method of disunity. It destroys 
confidence; it bases all agreements 
on force rather than on honour; it 
strikes at the root of moral solid- 
arity.” 
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An English Teachers’ Journal says: 

“To be perfectly honest he should 
have added: ‘Nothing in the fore- 
going need, of course, be held to 
apply if the agreement is made with 
a teacher’.” 

So it is in Alberta. One day we read 
the manuscript of our correspondent in 
the Legislature, who understood our 
own Minister of Education, speaking on 
the debate on the speech from the 
Throne, set forth the case that he would 
rather see our boys and girls deprived 
of a year’s schooling than that they 
should have an example shown of our 
Province defaulting on its pledged word 
(meaning payment of interest to holders 
of bonds.) A day or so later we glance 
at the headlines in the Calgary Albertan 
and find the following: 

“Teachers expect the Calgary 
School Board to honour the 1933 
agreement.” 

How monstrous! One is inclined to 
ask: ‘‘When is an agreement not an 
agreement?” Teachers can supply the 
appropriate answer. 

There are however, a few powerful 
voices raised in protest against this sing- 
ling out of education as the first ser- 
vice to be pared down and cheapened. 
Dr. G. M. Weir, the new Minister of 
Education for British Columbia criti- 
cized statements made by Sir Henry 
Drayton in the latter’s Western tour 
crusading for reduced governmental ex- 
penditures, particularly with regard to 
educational expenditures: 

“It might be well for the West to 
send a counterblast to answer the 
propaganda. ‘I refuse to be a party 
to crucifying the youth of this coun- 
try on a cross of gold’.” 

The great Manchester Guardian takes 
the bat for teachers and the child also: 

“The dull train of follies set in 
motion goes grinding on... partly 
because the dislike always latent in 
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“There are those who think we 
do not get full value for our money, 
and those who think we are still 
not spending enough. Education is 
a road on which there can be no 
turning back. We may reform our 
schools, but we cannot afford to 
scrap one of them. Frederick the 
Great said that an educated people 
is easily governed. I wonder how 
far the millions we have spent on 
popular education, in the teeth of 
reactionaries of all generations, are 
responsible for our being the most 
stable nation in the world today.” 


Yet. again the Editorial columns of 


The Municipal Review of Canada re- 
sponds: 


“Perhaps the greatest lesson to 
be learned from the present de- 
pression is that business of every 
kind and government of every kind 
require trained leaders. It is. false 
economy and bad politics to cut 
grants to schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. If the needs of the future 
are to be regarded, more money 
must be put into education. The 
country is calling painfully and 
loudly for more and better educa- 
tion. The function of citizenship 
cannot be successfully discharged 
by men who are illiterate. Our 
leaders should have more knowledge 
and still more knowledge. This is 
especially true of the social 
sciences, e.g.,. economics, political 
science and sociology. Any man who 
would seek a high place either in 
business or in politics should pro- 
cure the most thorough and the 
most comprehensive training within 
his reach. He should study to show 
himself approved. Danton said, 
‘After bread, education is the first 
need of the people.’ ” 


The foregoing comments should be an 


powerful quarters for public educa- 
tion, as calculated to imbue common 
children with ridiculous notions of 
their own importance, finds in the 
catch-word, economy, an opportunity 
for clothing itself with a decent 
drapery of public expediency. The 
proper people to administer the 
coup-de-grace to the monster are the 
teachers who know the ruin it has 
worked and is still working. They 
have done so politely but with com- 
mendable trenchancy. Their organ- 
izations have always insisted that 
they exist, not merely in order to 
protect their members, but to cham- 
pion the educational interests of 
the children and of the nation. All 
have reason to be grateful to them 
for wise words boldly uttered.” 


Again John O’London’s Weekly com- 
ments thus regarding the economic mon- 
gers: 


unanswerable reply to such interests as 
the Bank of Montreal when they suggest 
to the Calgary City Council that they 
hand over to the school board only such 
money as the City Council actually col- 
lects on school assessments—this in 
spite of the fact that the School Law 
specifies that the school board is legally 
entitled“‘ to make a demand on the Coun- 
cil for the sum required for school pur- 
poses for the then current year.” They 
also give an effective reply, when the 
teachers are pilloried as belonging to 
the “most monstrous labor organization 
on the face of the-earth,” presumably 
because they organized and put them- 
selves in a position to bargain collect- 
ively and protest against what they con- 
sider to be injustices and impositions. 

Let us just face the real facts regard- 
ing alleged pyramiding of educational 
costs: 

Dr. Weir (previously quoted) is re- 
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ported to have said further in his reply 
to Sir Henry Drayton: 

“J want you to bear in mind that 
I am not accusing Sir Henry of de- 
liberate misrepresentation, but when 
he stated the cost of education had 
increased from $45,000,000 to 
$178,000,000 in the last 20 years, 
he did not make these figures tell 
the proper story. 

“In the 20 year period the school 
roll increased by 180 per cent which 
immediately accounts for $60,000,- 
000 of the increase. In addition we 
have had the increase in the free 
school age, night schools and tech- 
nical schools, rehabilitation courses 
and extension courses, many of 
them partly self-supporting. Then 
there are health services—and let 
anyone try to abolish them and see 
what the public would say—which 
might as well be charged to the 
Health Department. And the cost of 
school buildings has gone much 
higher. 

“As far as British Columbia is 
concerned, when the comparison is 
defined in terms of an equivalent 
dollar, the per capita cost of educa- 
tion has actually decreased by 17 
per cent. in 20 years.” 

“Sir Henry told the farmers they 
were being strangled by the high 
cost of government,” the Minister 
said at another point, “but what he 
didn’t tell them was how much they 
were being strangled by the high 
tariffs for which he and his friends 
are responsible.” 

Here are a few figures from Alberta: 
Educational Expenditures in Alberta 
Show a Comparative Decline Since 1919 
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1919 121,567 17,881,972 74,775 95.63 
1928 159,086 9,466,675 119,084 79.49 
1932 170,795 10,522,187 139,653 75.35 
1933 171,445 10,184,592 139,836 73.66 
N.B. In assessing cost per pupil, the de- 
cline is more marked than the figures 
would indicate. The cost per pupil for 
High School is much higher than for 
Public School. The percentage of High 
School students has risen from 6.52% 
in 1919 to 16.53% in 1982—10%. 
Edmonton Schools 
Gress Cost of Operation, Including 
Debenture Charges: 
1921 1,135,677.78 
1983 1,502,254.48 


School Enrolment 


Public High Technical 
1921 10,015 1,255 194 
1933 11,489 3,747 491 
Per Capita Costs: 
1921 85.42 175.41 253.83 
1933 84.97 116.14 172.09 


N.B. Other city, town, village and rural 
school boards in Alberta have cut down 
the per capita costs to an equal or 
greater extent. 

Surely detractors of education should 
be able to work out exercises in simple 
proportion. An ignorant person might 
think their capabilities in arithmetic 
ceased with a knowledge of addition and 
subtraction. It is just as logical to argue 
that the financiers should not expect to 
receive more in interest when more 
money is borrowed, as to expect that as 
school enrolment increases, the gross 
cost of educating the larger numbers 
should be smaller, rather than greater. 
As the family increases it costs more to 
feed its members. This is obvious even 
to a low grade moron. 

Cost of School vs Other Expenditures 
on a Child 

The following is from the preface of 
Bulletin No. 1 “Cost of Education” is- 
sued by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Educational Statistics Branch, 
published by authority of the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. 

“In recent years eXpenditures of 
all kind, public and private, have 
come in for close scrutiny, and ex- 
penditures for education have been 
no exception. Intelligent considera- 
tion of educational expenditures, 
however, is frequently hampered by 
a lack of comprehensive facts to use 
as standards in measuring the pro- 
priety or adequacy of school sup- 
port. 

“The present bulletin for in- 
stance, after examining all avail- 
able evidence that is relevant, con- 
cludes that in recent years the cost 
of the average Canadian child’s 
schooling has been about $750, and 
the costs involved in raising him or 
her to the age of self-support have 
been about $5,000. In other words, 
it costs no more to raise six children 
and give them an average schooling 
than to raise seven completely illit- 
erate. More is spent on clothing a 
child than on providing its formal 
education, twice as much is spent 
on nourishing it, and nearly three 
times as much on housing it.” 

The following is the summary of costs 
for the Average Canadian Child during 
18 years of dependence on the basis of 
economic conditions in 1930-31. 

Food $1550 
Clothing 800 
Housing and related costs 2050 
Health, recreational and 





social costs 600 
$5000 
Schooling $ 750 


No better reply could be made to 
Sir Henry Drayton and his ilk than to 
quote from these official documents pub- 
lished by authority of his own Govern- 
ment, 
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Now regarding the alleged 
rapacious teachers— 

The Minister of Education stated at 
the Trustees’ Convention that the aver- 
age salary paid to Alberta Rural Teach- 
ers last year was slightly over $840.00 
per annum. We feel assured that the 
figure quoted was taken from the gross 
amounts inserted in the contracts, mak- 
ing no allowance for extortionate charg- 
es for use of teacherages, or for in- 
direct, compulsory rebates from the 
teachers to school boards. 

The following table was compiled by 
the American Federation of Teachers: 
Table 51 
Comparison of Teachers’ Salaries with 
Earnings and Incomes of various Groups 
of Gainfully occupied Persons in 1926: 
Average Income of all gainfully 

occupied persons 
Average Earnings of workers in 

25 manufacturing industries 1,309 
Average Earnings of trade union 


$2,010 


members 2,502 
Average Salary of high-grade 

clerical workers 1,908 
Average Salary of. U.S. Govern- 

ment Employees 1,809 


Average Salary of Teachers, prin- 

cipals and superintendents in 

public schools 1,275 
N.B. The figures may be taken as rela- 
tive in Canada. 

Note also that 1926 was one of the 
years of the “boom era”. The average 
earnings of teachers (not including 
superintendents) in Alberta in 1926 was 
$1185, in 1933 it was $1073.81. In 1926 
the pupil cost per day was 42c, in 1933, 
87c. The teachers bear the difference, 5c 
per day per pupil. 

Teacher Supply, etc. 

The situation with respect to unem- 
ployment of teachers seems to have got- 
ten out of hand. It is not possible to 
do more than estimate the number of 
unemployed but close observers set the 
figures at from 1500 to 2000. 

We believe as an organization that the 
real cure for the present distressing con- 
ditions of unemployment amongst teach- 
ers can best be attempted in three ways, 
as covered by resolutions adopted by var- 
ious Annual General Meetings of the 
Alliance. 

The first of these in importance has 
for its objective the curtailment of out- 
put of student teachers from our Nor- 
mal Schools based on some scientific sur- 
vey of the system in respect to its pres- 


‘ent man power and the possible needs in 


the way of teacher requirement during 
the coming years. The Government has 
limited in some measure the number of 
applicants during the past year which 
may be regarded as an effective move 
in the right direction. However, that re- 
striction based upon a very heavy ad- 
mittance fee is scarcely fair to the whole 
society from which teacher students are 
usually drawn. It is hoped that the Gov- 
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ernment will continue to cut down the 
attendance at these teacher-training in- 
stitutions very considerably yet, but that 
in doing so, a finer system of selectivity 
will be evolved than that of ability to 
pay a stiff entrance fee. ‘ 

The second of these in importance has 
for its objective the lengthening of the 
Normal course to two years. This is 
also a fine method of cutting down the 
over-supply and, at the same time, im- 
proving the standards of teaching. It 
has worked very successfully in Ontario 
but has possibly one defect. It mitigates 
against the entry of ambitious youths 
into the profession. But by having the 
second year of training come after an 
apprenticeship period of two or three 
years, a certain percentage of the male 
entrants and graduates of the first term 
would undoubtedly remain even if the 
monetary rewards did not appeal so 
strongly as that of a business or pro- 
fessional career. 

Lastly by resolution, the government 
has been requested to establish refresher 
courses for ex-teachers who desire to 
return to the classroom after a period 
of absence of five years or more. This 
request is reasonable and so obviously 
just to those intending to return and to 
those who have stuck it during the lean 
years, that no urging should be required 
to have this resolution put into concrete 
legislation. When artisans of all kinds, 
business men and farmers’ wives are re- 
quired to brush up their teacher-training 
experience before being allowed back 
in the classroom, an end will be put to 
this type of unfair competition in the 
times of depression. 

Now there is a further suggestion that 
would make for immediate relief and 
whether or not it be regarded as good 
economics it might at least be consid- 
ered. 

Throughout Alberta there are scores 
of young teachers waiting patiently for 
a chance to man a school. At the same 
time there are many districts unable to 
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keep schools open on account of the 
financial stringency of the times. 

Could not these two conditions be 
brought together through the agency of 
the Department of Education to serve 
both interests; namely, the keen desire 
to secure valuable teaching experience 
and the opening of many schools? Pro- 
vision for fair remuneration to provide 
boarding needs, etc, could be provided 
upon the findings of Inspectors or other 
Departmental officials in respect to the 
money available for school purposes in 
the district and the amount of school 
grants available. Possibly students ac- 
cepting such schools would be required 
to work in pairs. 

In urban and town centres, use could 
well be made of many student teachers 
if the Department would encourage the 
school boards to do so. For example, in 
schools where the average attendance per 
teacher is over 35, a student teacher 
could be well employed to give assistance 
on some such basis as one student for 
each three or four rooms in the school. 
This would certainly be a fine help for 
over-crowded classrooms and would give 
valuable experience to scores of young 
teachers. 

Teacher Status 

The Minister of Health is to be con- 
gratulated on his success in obtaining 
amendments to the Registered Nurses 
Act, raising the academic requirement 
from Grade VIII to Grade XI, of per- 
sons entering upon a course of hospital 
training leading to registration as a 
nurse. 

The Bill met with exactly analagous 
arguments as when the representatives 
of the teachers asked for the raising of 
Normal School entrance for teachers: 
(1) The requirement would work a 
hardship for those who could not read- 
ily obtain Grade XI instruction on ac- 
count of :— 

(a) Cost of a longer period of pre- 
paration. 
(b) No facilities for the higher in- 
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struction available near their 
homes. 

(c) Those new in training under 
Grade VIII requirements would 
have to study for Grade XI. 

The Hon. Geo. Hoadley effectively re- 
plied: 

(1) That the provisions would not be 
retroactive. That no person at pre- 
sent in training on the Grade VIII 
requirement would be compelled to 
conform to the higher requirement. 

(2) That the Nursing Profession had 
asked for this. 

The Hon. Irene Parlby submitted that 
too much emphasis was being placed on 
nurses’ rights: the main consideration 
should be the welfare of the patient. 

The Hon. Perren Baker also spoke in 
support of the Bill. 

The Alliance respectfully contends 
that the present situation is anomalous, 
in that the academic requirement for 
teachers is exactly the same -as for 
nurses. The teachers who are required 
to train prospective nurses up to this 
academic standing legally require but 
Grade XI standing themselves. It is sug- 
gested therefore, that the arguments ad- 
vanced by Hon. Geo. Hoadley, the Hon. 
Irene Parlby, the Hon. Minister of Edu- 
cation, should be transferred to the case 
for increased academic and professional 
standing for teachers:— (1) That the 
profession has requested that the step is 
taken. (2) That too much stress is 
placed on the rights of prospective teach- 
ers; the main consideration should like- 
wise be the welfare of the patients—the 
students. The teaching profession just 
asks for identical consideration when we 
repeat our request for raising the stand- 
ard of the teaching profession: that we 
may not be met with the suggestion 
that the teachers obviously seek a rais- 
ing of the standard of entrance to teach- 
ing, making training more costly to the 
individual for the sole purpose of limit- 
ing the supply and so raising salaries 
of teachers. It is fitting here to add that 
we have never requested that such leg- 
islation be retroactive, any more than 
did the nurses; neither has there ever 
been any suggestion that the rights of 
those in training or those already trained 
should be prejudiced. 

Apparently not a single argument for 
or against the Bill was urged in the Leg- 
islature which could not be applied to 
the raising of the standard of the pre- 
requisites for teaching. We might go one 
step further and suggest that there be a 
Registered Teachers’. Act put into effect 
in this province and teaching be given 
official status as a profession, not merely 
because the nurses have achieved such 
official status but because until teaching 
reaches this status, the root defect in 
our educational administration will re- 
main, in that in this service which most 
people who think admit to be the most 
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vital of all services, it- too frequently 
happens that the last person to be con- 
sulted about education and teaching is 
he who knows something about it. It is 
recognized gratefully that some modifi- 
cation, slender as it is, has been pain- 
fully gained as a concession, not as a 
desirable thing. Scarcely an intelligent 
person can be found in Alberta today 
who does not know what teachers have 
known from the very beginning of their 
professional work regarding defects in 
the system; and yet what a struggle it 
has been to get ourselves even noticed, 
much less attentively heard. No Advisory 
Board has yet been provided for, but the 
“atmosphere” seems a little more prom- 
ising than a few years ago. One would 
not like the shadow of an impression to 
register itself that there is any animos- 
ity to the business man, the farmer, or 
any other layman. Let us appeal, for ex- 
ample, to the business man to be a busi- 
ness man. If a teacher went to him and 
tried to tell him how to run his store 
he would, and rightly, usher the teacher 
over the threshold in a business-like way. 
The plain question then arises: “Why, 
for the sake, primarily of his children, 
secondly of his pocket, does he allow 
every known crank in this land to inter- 
fere with his children and deny to the 
teacher he has paid to train them, the 
right to any say in the matter?” 

I recommend that, as a preliminary 
move in the coming crusade to secure 
official status for the teaching profes- 
sion, that a plebiscite be authorized of 
all teachers in active work throughout 

_the province. 
Contracts: Board of Reference 

The President’s Report sets forth the 
matter of negotiations re contracts with 
the Government. At the time of writing 
we are still awaiting some definite news 
from the Legislative Building as to just 
what are the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in regard to amending the provis- 
ions of The School Act insofar as it re- 
lates to: 

(a) Agreements—Abolition of term 
contracts; date when contracts may be 
terminated on notice (Dec. 31st or June 
30th) ; whether or not there shall be a 
requirement for board or teacher to give 
reasons for termination; whether or not 
sanction of Inspectors to termination 
shall be eliminated. 

(b) Charges for teacherages, rebates 
of salary by teachers, etc. 

(c) Board of Reference—powers to 
reverse decision to terminate; composi- 
tion of Board; stay of proceedings to 
terminate agreements after appeal has 
been lodged, until findings of Board are 
made. 

It is one of the mose inexplicable sit- 
uations to us that the making of head- 
way in regard to tenure provisions has 
been so difficult to achieve, and why 
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there should be so much opposition 
amongst certain sections of the members 
of the Legislature to remedy the abuses 
of the educational system insofar as 
they apply to wrongful treatment of the 
teacher by school boards acting in bad 
faith, thereby prejudicing the interests 
of the school children as well. What is 
there so sacrosanct, so inviolable about 
the absolutism, the infallibility of the 
school trustee? It is beyond comprehen- 
sion why, with all the restrictions placed 
on them regarding curricula, school-sites, 
buildings, debentures, assessments, 
school hours and a host of other things, 
their judgment with respect to the effi- 
ciency of the teacher; their pontifical 
powers to “hire and fire” should be so 
unyieldingly maintained. It is well rec- 
ognized that the whole mental make-up 
and outlook, the general, meagre educa- 
tional acquirement, the occupation, ex- 
perience and environment of the ‘cross 
section” of trustee boards, renders them 
the very reverse of competent to func- 
tion in this way. Experience has con- 
vinced us that where the trustees are 
best qualified to exercise the function 
of engaging and dismissing teachers, it 
is there that less hiring and firing is 
indulged in. There are exceptions, of 
course, where individual members of 
larger school boards, who employ large 
numbers of “hands’’, say they should be 
able to “hire and fire’ people who work 
for them. This attitude however, is not 
general: the more efficient the school 
board member, the less inclined is he to 
bring in the personal equation and the 
more he is inclined to adopt a layman’s 
attitude and require specialists’, super- 
visors’ opinions when the matter of a 
teacher’s efficiency is under considera- 
tion. The “hire and fire’? complex is man- 
ifest most by those who regard them- 
selves as having been elected to public 
office and thereby vested with the God- 
like right to rule others, and the fre- 
quent exercise of this “right” is obvious- 
ly a necessary expression of this right. 
This psychological attitude seems to be 
an obsession possessed in a degree in- 
versely proportional to the competency 
of the party to exercise such absolute 
powers. Such people will never be led 
to an appreciation of the fact that when 
so acting they themselves are public 
servants and have no inherent right to 
dismiss other servants of the public ex- 
cept for just cause, or that they have 
less right to exercise authority in dis- 
missals than they have in their own 
business. This is thoroughly understood 
by those in touch with the educational 
system, and in the debate in the Legis- 
lature, on a resolution calling for the 
appointment of a committee of the 
House to enquire into and report on 
“rural education”, their manifest appre- 
ciation of the trenchant comments of 
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Mr. McKeen, the member for Lac Ste. 
Anne, showed that the members of the 
Legislature, without distinction of party, 
are by no means ignorant (how could 
they be!) of the abuses of powers by 
many school boards. 

Pensions , 

It is noted with regret that “Alberta 
still remains an ‘Island’ in the British 
Empire, being surrounded by common- 
wealths, colonies etc., all of which have 
made statutory provisions for teachers’ 
pensions.” Comment has been made in 
other reports and little good can here be 
served by stressing the sentiments of 
Alberta teachers—their shattered hopes, 
disappointment, and bitterness—at this 
question having been shelved year after 
year for a decade covering the boom 
period when money would have been 
comparatively easy to secure for this 
purpose had there been a little enthus- 
iasm, a little strong advocacy exerted 
by those in authority to induce the Al- 
berta Legislature to fall into line with 
all other forward-looking parts of the 
world. In view of the unique, unenviable 
position of the teachers of long service 
to the state in Alberta, one is tempted 
to ask if it is unjust to register the im- 
pression that Alberta’s treatment of its 
teachers is a criterion of Alberta’s place- 
ment in order of importance of her 
teachers and her educational system in 
general. Practically all other civil serv- 
ants enjoy a generous provision for old 
age, and teachers necessarily and hu- 
manly ask, “Why are the’ teachers ex- 
cepted?”” Those seeking an alibi urge 
this weak technicality in reply: “Because 
teachers are not civil servants; the Gov- 
ernment is not the employing authority.” 
Just as if the same argument for local 
responsibility could not have been in- 
voked in every other province of the 
Dominion of Canada and in practically 
every other portion of the British Em- 
pire and the United States. The respon- 
sibility for the educational system of the 
Province is placed on the shoulders of 
the Provincial Government by the 
British North America Act. The Provin- 
cial Government has placed certain pow- 
ers in the hands of local school boards, 
but no legal power is vested in school 
boards under The School Act to operate 
pension schemes for their teachers even 
were it feasible or possible for every 
little school board to draft, compile, en- 
act, and operate a scheme. It would 


. mean over 3000 different systems in the 


Province—an absurdity. 
Publicity 

The report of the Publicity Committee 
will be laid before you, and I can add 
little to it. However, the following quo- 
tations sum up in a very few words the 
urgings which have been advanced year 
after year that the teachers are the 
logical salesmen for education. 
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“A Lay View” 

“What I feel would be more use- 
ful to the considerable body of lay- 
men who are in need of guidance 
in matters educational, is a more 
active participation on the part of 
teachers in the creation of public 
opinion. After all, education is pri- 
marily the business of teachers; 
primarily, but not entirely. The ex- 
pert in education, like the expert 
in anything else, has to justify him- 
self to intelligent laymen, and has 
to take into consideration the views 
of intelligent laymen. But too often 
in this country, education, is left to 
the administrator, and I have the 
feeling that teachers are not as ag- 
gressive as they ‘ought to be in put- 
ting forward their views. By all 
means let us have contact between 
business men and educationists, but 
not business men only. Let us have 
better contact between teachers and 
all classes of citizens. Teachers will 
learn something, but citizens ought 
to learn more, and teachers ought 
to keep the necessity of making the 
ordinary citizen better acquainted 
with educational ideas and prac- 
tice.” 


—Scottish Educational Journal. 


“The demand of teachers for a 
status, a remuneration, and a secur- 
ity which shall give them the best 
chance to develop the cultural side 
of their lives is not a selfish or a 
partisan demand; indeed, it is a de- 
mand which obviously, every citi- 
zen ought to make for himself and 
for others; but in the case of teach- 
ers it is peculiarly urgent. The fu- 
ture of the world lies in the hands 
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of the teachers, in a sense and to a 
degree in which it cannot be said to 
be entrusted to any other body 
whatever. We tend to make a huge 
—a necessarily huge—demand upon 
the time, strength, fortitude and 
idealism of teachers, without accord- 
ing them the status and power 
which their response to that demand 
justifies.” 
—The Schoolmaster. 
As we defend the interests of the 
child, as we urge that reducing educa- 
tional expenditures and lowering teach- 
ers’ salaries is detrimental to the inter- 
est of the child, doubtlessly there will 
be editorial writers, and others, domin- 
ated by a chief, in turn dominated by 
big interests, who will continue to state 
that the teachers are thereby insincerely 
capitalizing the wants of their helpless 
charges and developing a pitifully weak 
case against any reduction in their own 
pay cheques—like an unnatural mother 
begging for money to supply her hungry 
children, when she really seeks money 
to spend on herself. Even if this were 
in some measure true, it is not half so 
selfish and pitiful as the argument sub- 
mitted by the other side, when in their 
determination to continue emptying the 
flesh pots of Egypt—for themselves— 
they continue extorting their pound of 
flesh, urge that any cutting-down of in- 
terest, any default on bonds would rob 
the small investor, the widow and the 
orphans (not themselves, Oh no!) of 
his means of subsistence and dishonor 
the fair name of the city, the province, 
or the nation. 
The depression seems to be the family 
cat—blamed for everything—and there 
seems but one resource left for the teach- 


er who is at all far-seeing and realistic 
—to organize more intensively to pro- 
tect the school systems built up with so 
much promise and effort by those who 
are older or those who have preceded 
this generation. Is it fear of losing his 
job that keeps many a teacher from 
joining his professional organization? It 
is submitted that in a great many cases 
it is fear of taking the initiative, to- 
gether with a disinclination to separate 
himself from the dollars required to 
keep the work going on his own and his 
pupils’ behalf, from paying a member- 
ship fee which is merely fractional com- 
pared with those required by other pro- 
fessional or trade union organizations. 
Caution, timidity and parsimony must 
give place to loyalty and professional- 
ism. The individual teacher can do noth- 
ing of himself; his protest can be no 
more than a feeble voice easily stilled 
by the breaking or termination of his 
contract. 

We must all speak together against 
this “robbing of the Kid’s bank of its 
pennies.” In the work of teaching today, 
each person’s interest is your own inter- 
est. Teachers, organize and save your- 
selves and the schools you have pledged 
yourselves to protect and serve! 

In closing I would urge our member- 
ship in the words of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar: 

“If the hills are high before, and the 
paths are hard to climb, 
Keep aplugging away. 
And remember that success comes to him 
that bides his time; 
Keep aplugging away.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Goral News 





ANDREW 


The Andrew A.T.A. Local held its monthly meeting on 
March 9th in the Andrew School-house. The roads being 
better a larger number of ieachers were able to attend. 
The possibilities of holding a School Fair in Andrew were 
discussed and the teachers were to talk it over with their 
school boards. For the following meetings, different mem- 
bers will be asked, one at a time, to prepare a presentation 
on professional or educational topics. Besides this there 
is to be a “question box” with each member contributing 
two questions for every meeting. 

After the business section the teachers enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Mr. and Mrs. Sheptycki and Miss Procyk. Four 
tables joined in the bridge. Perhaps the most welcome of 
all was the delicious lunch served. The announcement of 
the winners and the presenting of the prizes to Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Badner of Andrew, brought to a close a very en- 
joyable evening. 


CZAR 


The regular monthly meeting of the Czar A.T.A. Local 
was held in the Opal S.D. on Saturday, April 14th. Consider- 
able enthusiasm was shown by the fact that a car was hired 
at the local garage and used as a van for the convenience 


of the country teachers. Despite sand drifts, rough roads, 
mud holes and detours they safely arrived at the meeting 
place. Routine business was dispensed with and the decks 
were cleared for action. Mr. J. Smith gave a detailed and 
very enlightening report of the Calgary Convention. Con- 
siderable discussion occurred on ways and means of dealing 
with inactive members of our Local. Finally Mr. K. Burton 
and Mr. R. Mitchell were appointed to interview such and 
to interest them in our local and district activities. Arrange- 


ments for holding a School picnic of all schools in district 
of Czar on Saturday, June 16th, were entered into. It was 


decided to have an illustrated lecture by Mr. Hilton on Sat- 
urday, May 19th. After adjournment of the meeting the 
group enjoyed lunch served by Mrs. B. A. Frazier as hostess 
for Miss Margaret Mossman. At the conclusion of supper 
we went our several ways retracing our route in coming, 
amid much joviality, rough roads and detours. Despite 
these handicaps our journey into the country made us feel 
that our meetings were well worth the effort and only sorry 
the absentees were not present to enjoy them as much as 
we. The next meeting is to be held in the Sather S.D. on 
Saturday, May 5th, and those who missed the April meeting 
certainly do not want to miss the May meeting. It will be 
to your advantage to be present. 


DAPP — PIBROCH 


The regular meeting of the Dapp-Pibroch Local was 
held in the Pibroch Hotel on Saturday, March 10th. 

The chief item on the afternoon’s programme was an 
inspiring address given by Mr. Dave Wright of Linaria, on 
the subject “Reading and Language in the Junior Grades.” 
The theme of the talk was chosen from one of Mr. Leaver’s 
remarks in the January “‘A.T.A. Magazine”, viz. ‘The real 
teacher will create a living soul from the dust.””’ Mr. Wright 
showed vividly how Reading, Language and Literature could 
be treated in such a manner as to develop in the child a 
spiritual consciousness. 

It was decided to accept Inspector Trout’s offer to lend 
to the Local a number of professional books to be read and 


reported on by the teachers. 
After a few business questions had been dealt with, the 


meeting was adjourned for lunch which was served in the 
hotel dining room with Mr. McDonald acting as host. 
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LETHBRIDGE 

A special meeting of the Lethbridge Local was held at 
Galbraith School on March 14th. The chief business of 
the afternoon was the consideration of the resolutions which 
came before the A.G.M. in Calgary. 

The Local was pleased to learn that Mr. E. J. Thorlakson 
of Calgary had been elected president of the provincial 
organization by acclamation. Miss Edna Scott, who is just 
finishing a very successful year as President of the Local 
will represent south western Alberta on the Executive next 
year, having also been elected by acclamation. 

The President presented the Bowladrome prizes: double 
theatre passes to each of the members of St. Basils’ bow- 


ling team, the winners of the recent Alliance bowling tour- 
nament. This league has proved so entertaining that it is 
expected to make arrangements for another of the same 
character as soon as the season opens next fall. 

The meeting also appointed Miss M. Clarke, Miss P. 
Watkins. Mr. Geo. Watson and Mr. W. S. Brodie as rep- 
resentatives on the executive of the District Local while a 
nomination committee consisting of Miss M. Kadlec, Miss C. 
McEachern, Mr. Brodie and Mr. Vaselenak, the President 
and Secretary will bring in a slate of officers for the coming 
year at the next meeting early in May. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to Galbraith staff for 
their hospitality the meeting adjourned. 


SWALWELL—KEOMA 

The teachers in and around Swalwell, Carbon, Acme, 
Beiseker, Irricana and Keoma formed a District Organiza- 
tion December 9th, 1933. A dance was held February 2nd 
and it was very successful. The Executive met March 2nd 
and arranged for an evening of cards and discussions to be 
held May 18th. 

The Executive is as follows: President, Henry Allergoth, 
Irricana; Vice President, Mary Little, Beiseker; Secretary- 
Treasurer, B. F. Rinn, Acme; Representatives were ap- 
pointed from each town. 


‘ NO DEPRESSION HERE 
In view of the fact that most businesses under present 
conditions are showing a reduced sales volume, it might be 
interesting to note that one firm has shown a gradual, but 
steady increase in its monthly sales during the past year. 
_ The Champion Mortgage Corporation Limited, is work- 
ing on an old and established plan which is apparently what 
the saving public of today need. They have worked some 
real modern features into the old Building and Loan plan 
and have a contract with a Trust Company which protects 
the certificate holders absolutely. If, through force of 
circumstances, the Company should be forced into liquida- 
tion or assignment, the Trust Company will continue to col- 
lect the deposits and mature each and every contract in 
force. This feature is a real asset and one which the 
teachers in Alberta are taking advantage of in increasing 
numbers. This firm has, in the real sense of the word, a 
guaranteed plan of savings. (advert. ) 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINES FOR .MAY 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 
All subjects not specifically mentioned—Review. 
GRADE I Reading 
As many supplementary readers as possible. Aim at 
smooth, easy reading with natural expression. 
Language 
Oral Language Lessons: 
Aim—Expression in a compound sentence, i.e., Play game 
of ‘“‘Because”’: 

Teacher—“I was late for school today because ............ 
(child supplies). Child—Repeats whole sentence. 

Teacher—See if you can give me a big story with “be- 
cause”. Use “if” similarly. 

Note: In “Because” game, cause is last; in “If” game, con- 
dition is first. 

Talks: (1), (2), and (8)—as in April Outline. (4) Jap- 
anese or Chinese life and customs. 

Games: “I went’, “I have been.” 

Pictures: Japanese children—See Art Course. 

Stories: Lion and Mouse; Cherry Tree Children; Joseph 
and his Coat; Nature Stories (Burgess Books). 

Written Work: Written sentences about suggested topics. 
Original sentences. 

Social Studies: Farm unit—sheep, hens and other fowl. 

emorization 

What is Pink?; Boats Sail on the Rivers; Piper, Piper 
(Rose Fyleman) ; Sun and Rain; My Mother Dear is Sweeter 
Far: 

My Mother dear is sweeter far 

Than all the lovely ladies are, 

Kindness is written on her face, 

She scatters joy in every place. 

My love is hers and year by year 

She seems more lovely and more dear. 
Arithmetic 

Finish combinations and separations. Review recogni- 
tion of families. Oral work in addition in the higher de- 
cades, 43/4, 58/4; column addition. Writing number names. 
Oral use of 4 and 1/8. Oral problems involving the use of 
these fractions, as well as simple applications of all pupils’ 
number knowledge. 

Hygiene 

Exercise and Play—Play outdoors for health. Import- 
ance of fresh air. Be good sports. 

Social Hygiene—Very good suggestions will be found 
in the Course of Studies. 

Nature Study 

The unfolding of buds on twigs placed in water in class- 
room; Balm of Gilead, Poplar, Manitoba Maple; early spring 
flowers, as pasque flower, coltsfoot, violet and buckbean. 

The young birds and how they quickly learn to take care 
of themselves. 

The aquarium containing some plant life to keep water 
sweet; tadpoles, caddis larvae; observations on life in the 
aquarium, and in sloughs out-of-doors. 

A jar containing wrigglers, changing into mosquitoes. 

riting 

Teach capitals: C, M, N. 

GRADE II ° Reading and Literature . 

(a) Reading—(1) The Moths. (2) The Raindrop. (3) 
Over in the Meadow. (4) The Rainbow Bridge. (5) The two 
Kittens. (6) Supplementary Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization—(1) The Daisies. (2) 
The Brown Thrush. (8) Marching Song. 

(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Daniel in the Den of Lions. 
(2) Queen Victoria. 

Language 

(a) Oral Topics—Our Garden, Our Early Flowers, Arbor 

Day, May Day. 


(b) Teach can’t, won’t, don’t, wouldn’t, couldn’t, 
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shouldn’t. Review correct form of could have, have to, 
and ought to. 

(c) Teach opposites: big, little; hot, cold; long, short; 
white, black; good, bad; light, dark; night, day; clean, 
dirty; soft hard; back, front, etc. 

, Citizenship 

First Week—Longer evenings—outdoor play. Special 
talks on safety-first. Need of policeman—reasons for obey- 
ing his orders. Dramatization of situations showing disorder 
resulting from non-compliance of rules and regulations. 

Second Week—Helping at Home Week. Helping to get 
garden ready. Preparation, planting and care of own little 
garden. Helping Mother in all ways possible. 

Third Week—Out-Door Week. Review care of boule- 
vards and public parks, especially at the growing season. 
Building of bird houses. Care of birds’ nests and eggs, etc. 
Conduct on swings, slides, etc., provided in the Parks. Em- 
pire and Victoria Day celebrations. 

Fouth Week—Saving Week. Saving of coppers. Care 
of clothes. Cleaning shoes to help preserve leather and as 
well as to aid appearance. Saving of flowers and birds, ete. 

Spelling 

May and June. 

Use these two months for a final review of the words 
which have given difficulty. 

Teach words needed for language work. Suggestions: 
Names of birds, flowers, animals, seasons, days, months, 
holidays, numbers, words from the reader, parts of the body 
as arm, finger, foot, etc. 

Arithmetic 
Column addition to 49. Counting by 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 


9 to 50. Endings extended into the higher decades as 
8 8 
6 5 
47 66 


Dictation of numbers in words and figures, of sums of 
money. Addition may be extended to two columns of not 
more than 6 or 7 addends per column. Pint, quart and 
gallon. Problems continued. Use of tests to determine pupils 
who have not yet mastered addition and subtraction facts. 

Nature Study 

Animals: Beaver and Coyote. 

Plants: Change in color of trees. Dandelion, buffalo 
bean; violets, shooting stars. 

Birds: Woodpeckers—red-headed, downy, flicker. Black- 
birds—red-winged blackbird. Meadow Lark. Swallow—barn 
swallow, bank swallow. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

First Week: Safety First—(a) Crossing streets and rail- 
way tracks. (b) Danger from matches, hot ashes, bonfires, 
and hanging wires. 

Second Week: Care of scratches, cuts, bruises and burns. 

Third Week: Social Hygiene—Keep good company; be 
fair in work and play; help others; be kind to animals. 

Fourth Week: Social Hygiene (cont’d)—be polite; help 
smaller children. and old people; be cheerful and happy; 
read good books. 

GRADE Ill Reading and Literature 

Silent—Florence Nightingale. Library books. 

Oral—A Nest in a Pocket. How the Indians got the 
Corn. At the Zoo. 

Story Telling—The Golden Touch. Pandora’s Box. 

Memory—Selections from Joseph and his Brethern. The 
Wonderful Fishing of Peterkin Spray. 

Dramatization—Own Selections. 

‘ Language 

(a) Oral—A trip in an Auto; A Hike; The First Dande- 
lian; If I were a Fairy; A Visit to the Zoo; What I saw in 
Woolworth’s. Finishing a half-told story. 
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(b) Formal—Review there, their; here, hear; to, too, 
two; and teach sit, sat, set; rise, rose, raise; lie, lay; don’t, 
doesn’t. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—General review. 

Citizenship 

Arbor Day—Clean up—(a) yards, gardening, care of 
boulevards, etc. (b) Appreciation of Public Parks, keeping 
parks, streets and recreation grounds clean, waste paper. 
(c) Empire Day—Patriotism. Victoria Day—Birthday. (d) 
Stories: 1. The Little Acorn (Emerald Story Book). 2. 
Laura Secord. 3. The Story of Proserpine. 4. The Boy 
who Discovered Spring. (Emerald Story Book, by Ada M. 
Skinner). 

Arithmetic 

1. Teach 9 and 10 times (multiplication and division) 
1/9th and 1/10th. 2. Review the simple operations, using 
every possible variety in form or wording of questions. 

Geography 

1. Life in Japan: (a) location of Japan; journey from 
Hawaii; (b) appearance and dress of people; (c) Japanese 
homes; (d) games played by Japanese children—Feast of 
Dolls; Feast of Flags; (e) the story of silk. 2. London— 
“The Heart of the Empire”. 3. The Emerald Isle. 4. The 
Land of the Heather. 

Nature Study 

Encourage child to make first hand observation of hab- 
itat of plants, arrangement of parts of flowers. Pussy- 
willows—note flowers before leaves to facilitate pollenation 
by wind. See “Fly-Aways and Other Seed Travellers’. 

Hygiene 

First Aid—Care of cuts, burns, bruises, etc. 
GRADE IV Reading and Literature 

Silent Reading—The Pot of Gold. A Legend of Ath- 
leney. 

Oral Reading—Jackanapes. The First English Singer. 

Literature—The Sun in the Woods. Arachne. The Un- 
known Painter. 

Memory Work—tThe Clouds. Spring Song. 

Story—Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Language 

Review. 

Arithmetic 

All types of division and multiplication. Exercises within 
reasonable limits. Variety of problems involving simple ap- 
plication of the four processes. Form habit of checking 
answers in all four processes. 

Spelling 
Review Term’s Work: Memory Work Spelling. 
History and Citizenship 

Self-control—In food, in speech, in thought, in action. 

Empire Day—(a) patriotism. (b) Loyalty—to school, 
to city, to Empire. 

Early Days in Alberta. 


Nature Study 
May and June: 

Detailed insect study as per Course of Study. 

Wild Flower Recognition—E.g. Shooting Star, Vetches, 
Bed Straw, Wild Columbine, Red Lily, Prairie Pink, Prairie 
Rose, etc. 

Garden Flower Recognition—E.g. Lilac, Poppy, Iris, 
Peony, Delphinium, Columbine, Bleeding Heart, etc. 

Perhaps one lesson per month on seasonal changes re 
occupations of people, streams, plant and animal life of 
community. . 

N.B. Teachers are warned not to confuse recognition 
study and detailled study. 

Hygiene 

Safety First—Choosing safe places to play; crossing 
streets or railway tracks; danger from matches, bonfires, 
hot ashes, hanging wires; getting on and off street cars; 
care of a scratch, cut, bruise or burn. 

Geography 

1. In beautiful Burma: (a) location on globe; (b) in 
the rice fields; (c) a tiger hunt; (d) the snake charmer; 
(e) the road to Mandalay. 2. A trip to Banana Land: 
(a) journey on the steamer. of Great White Fleet to Costa 
Rica; (b) the banana plantation; (i) buildings on planta- 
tion, (ii) preparing the jungle for planting the banana 
roots, (iii) the growth of the plant, (iv) cutting the bunches 
of green bananas, (v) transportation of bananas to port, 
(vi) handling of bananas on board ship. 

GRADE V Reading and Literature 

Oral Reading—Psalm of David. 

Silent Reading—The Loss of the Brig. 

Literature—The Song of the Brook. 

Story Telling—The Flying Dutchman. 
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Memory Work 
The Grasshopper, Keats. 24th or 23rd Psalm. Ingrati- 
tude, “Poems Every Child Should Know’. Robin Hood in 
the Forest Stood, from “Learning to Speak and Write’. 
Spelling 
Review Term’s Work. Words from other subjects. 
Hygiene 
Foods—1. Carbohydrates. 2. Minerals. 3. Importance of 
coarse foods and water. 4. Care of foods. 
History 
Stories of surveying for C.P.R. main line, and of the 
building of it. Stories of the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police in the early days and in later times. 
Citizenship 
Forethought in speech and action. 
Arithmetic 
1. Miscellaneous tables. 2. Various types of problems 
including application of addition and subtraction of easy 
fractions. 
Geography 
1. Animal life. 2. Points of interest in Alberta’s Moun- 
tain Parks. 3. Railways. 4. Land survey. 

GRADE VI Reading and Literature 
Literature—Torch of Life. Lochinvar. 
Memorization—Choice of: The River. Famous Men. Re- 

cessional. 

Oral Reading—Review difficult lessons. 
Silent Reading—Pioneer’s Wife. 
Story Telling—tThe Cid. 

Language 





May and June. 

A. Thorough Review of Course. B. Encourage imagina- 
tion in original stories. 

Grammar 

(a) Completion of the Predicate—Suggested Exercises: 
(1) Complete the predicate of sentences. (2) Underlining 
the completions of predicates. 

(b) Review. 

N.B. Formal Grammar does not begin until the pupil 
has reached Grade VII. Therefore it should not be taken as 
a separate and definite subject but should be combined 
with Composition. Use the authorized text, “Learning to 
Speak and Write”. 

History 

Western Canada Explored—Fur traders and other ad- 
venturous spirits. Rare feats of daring and endurance. Co- 
operation with the Red Man. The Indian guide indispensable. 

In exploration as in the fur trade the White Man and 
the Red linked hands—Radisson and Groseillers, Verendrye, 
Hearne, MacKenzie ad Fraser. These on foot and by canoe 
(the Indian’s contribution) traversed the vast stretches of 
= woodland and mountain—great stalwarts of our 
and. 

With equal courage and perhaps a finer, nobler spirit, 
our pioneers of today go forth finding pathways ‘through 
the air, discovering, exploring, succoring the sick, bringing 
aid to the distressed. 

Arithmetic 

Something about graphs and decimals (in money). Prob- 
lems and review. 

Nature Study 

1. Two insects: Butterflies and Moths, House-fly, Grass- 
hopper. 2. One spring flower: Crocus, Catkins. 


Hygiene 
Summary of good health habits. Value of play and 
games. Geography : 
Mexico: Central America: West Indies: South America— 
position, shape, coast-line, people, surface features. 
GRADE VII Spelling 
(a) Complete supplementary words—28. (b) New words 
from other subjects. 
Language 
1. Business Letters. E.g. Application for a position. Re- 
view other types. 
2. Discussion of model sentences and paragraphs from 
general reading. 
8. Correction of Errors. See Course of Study, page 80. 
Note: The correction work should be carried on through- 
out the year. A rather interesting booklet, “The King’s 
English Drill” by Rosamond M. Archibald, provides some 
novel exercises for this purpose. 
Grammar 
The Possessive forms—(1) With a compound Noun. 
(2) With a plural proper Noun. (3) With a compound Sub- 
ject or Object. (4) With double possessive. 
Geography 
Egypt; Cape to Cairo Railroad; Suez Canal. 
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Physiology and Hygiene 
Review work of previous grades. Allow one week for 
each of the following systems: (a) Digestive System. (b) 
Excretory System. (c) Circulatory System. (d) Respiratory 
System. 
History and Civics 
Later Immigration and - Settlement. 
(a) Immigrants from various countries. 
(b) The Great West—(1) Hudson’s Bay Company. (2) 
Selkirk. (3) Gold Rush of 1856—B.C. (4) Confederation. 
(5) The C.P.R. (6) Saskatchewan Rebellion. (7) Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Northern Railways. 
GRADE VIII Reading and Literature 
May and June: 
Completion of unfinished work and review. 
Grammar 
May and June: 
General review. Tests to cover the year’s work. 





Classroom Hints 


Some Nature Study Seat Work for the Junior Grades to 
Follow Oral Work 
(It will be seen this involves silent reading also) 

1. Draw a tree near the corner of a house. Make a 
round nest in the tree that looks as if it were built of grass 
and mud. Put some blue eggs in the nest. Draw a bird on 
the nest. This bird has a red breast. Color the tree green 
and the house brown. What bird’s name will you write 
underneath the picture? 

2. This little bird is one of the first to come back in 
the spring. There will often be several of his little brothers 
with him. He is of a beautiful blue color that looks very blue 
against last year’s dry grasses. Draw him sittiig on the fence 
rail. Draw two more on the ground beside him. What name 
will you write under this picture? 

3. I am a little bird who stays with you all the year 
round. I wear a little black cap. If you whistle, perhaps I 
shall answer you. Finish this little rhyme: 

Whistle to me 
Whistle to me 
And I shall answer 
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4. I-am a sweet singer, who lives in the fields. I am a 
little larger than a robin..I have a yellow breast. I like to 
fly up on a post or telegraph pole to sing, but I sing in 
the grass, too. One of my songs sounds like this: “Laziness 
will kill you”. Have you heard it? What is my name? 

5. Draw some rushes and a bush near some water. How 
will you color these? In the bush draw a nest and put 
some light blue eggs in it. Near the nest draw a bird. 
Color it black with red on the shoulders. What name will 
you write under this picture? 

6. Have you seen a smaller bird flying just above the 
back of a crow and pecking at it? He is a very fierce little 
bird. You will see him more plainly when he sits and swings 
on the stalk of a weed. He is a black and white bird with 
a band of white across the tip of his tail. What is his name? 
Draw his picture. 

Would a somewhat similar Seat Work exercise following 
flower study be of value? 

1. I have a very yellow head when I am young, but it 
turns silver as I grow older and some day soon a puff of 
wind. will come along and blow me quite away. Children 
like me because they can tell the time, they say, when they 
blow my silver fluff away. But grown-up people call me a 
weed and dig me out of their lawns. What is my name? 
Draw a picture of me. Do not forget how I got my name 
when you are drawing the leaves. (Dan de lion—dents de 
lion—tooth of lion). 

2. I come earlier in the year than the dandelion and I 
like the open prairie better than people’s lawns. I have a 
furry stem to protect me from the cold, and grow close to 
the ground where the cold winds cannot get at me. I have 
a pretty purple cup. What is my name? Draw and color 
my picture. Will you color the ground about me green or 
gray-brown? 

8. I should be a lucky flower because I always grow 
three flowers on my one main stem. It used to be said that 
witches, when they were making up their charms liked to 
do things in three’s so that their charms would turn out 
right. They might dance around their pot three times one 
way, and then, perhaps, three times the other way. 

My flowers are red 
On my three-flowered head. 
Draw this flower. Do you know its name? 
4. My petals are all turned back, as though I were shoot- 
ing very quickly through the air. I have a central pointed 
yellow spike, which looks like the head of a spear or dart. 
My flowers are little and of a purplish-red color. 
I look as though I could travel far 
And my petals stream behind 
Like a shooting -................. 

Draw this flower. 

5. This tiny flower looks as though it grew right out 
of a blade of grass. You had better leave it where it is 
because it will probably wither if you pick it. 

I am just a little blue eye 
Looking up at the blue of- the sky. 

6. I am one of the children’s favorites. I have five pink 
petals and grow on a bush. I look so pretty that the chil- 
dren always want to pick me. Then they find that I have 
thorns! I like to grow along the fences and roadsides: 

Everyone knows 
The wild June .................. 

7. I suppose it is because I grow out on the sandy prairie 
where the buffalo used to roam, that I get the first half of 
my name. The second half of my name comes from my 
looking like the flower of the garden beans. I am one of 
the brightest of the spring flowers. What is my color? 
GRADE IV_ Silent Reading—Antonio Canova 

Introduction. This is the story of a boy who became a 
famous sculptor. Do you know what a sculptor is? We have 
very few sculptors in Alberta, although the province has 
many artists but these artists paint or draw or do batik 
work or make designs for the Medicine Hat Potteries. They 
don’t carve in marble or stone. I wonder if there is a 
reason.. What do you think? The nearest approach to a great 
sculptor that we have in Alberta is a well-known carver in 
wood—Mr. Hodgson of Dorothy, who carves the most inter- 
esting figures out of juniper roots. Italy, however, unlike 
Alberta, has the most beautiful clear marbles, and if you 
are interested in carving, and have an idea that you think 
you can carry out beautifully you will want to do it in 
something like marble that will last and last down through 
the years, just as the Greek statues and figures have lasted. 

This boy, Antonio Canova (blackboard) did his first 
pieces of marble work when he was eight years old. How 
did he become interested in sculpture so early? Most of 
us don’t know when we finish High School what we want 
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to be. The boy was quite poor. How did his opportunity for 
training come to him? Your story will answer these ques- 
tions. Read. 

Following the reading—some questions for discussion. 
Has this story anything to teach a boy or girl about how 
to be successful in their chosen line of work? 2. In what 
very sound (good) ways did people with money assist those 
who had little at the time our story tells about? 3. Is any- 
thing done to-day to help very bright boys and girls to get 
the training they need? 4. Have you ever tried to carve any- 
thing out of soap? If you do, it will give you some idea of 
how difficult a thing this little boy did in that little while 
before dinner. 

GRADE VI History—Huron Missions 

Here is a fine passage or two from Marjorie Pickthall’s 
description of the character and work of the Jesuit fathers. 
They will lend interest to the test and a deeper understand- 
ing of the character of these great figures. 

Pere Lalement 
I lift the Lord on high, 
Under the murmuring hemlock boughs, and see 
The small birds of the forest lingering by 
And making melody. 
These are mine acolytes and these my choir, 
And this mine altar in the cool green shade, 
Where the wild soft eyed does draw nigh 
Wondering, as in the byre 
Of Bethlehem the oxen heard Thy cry 
And saw Thee, unafraid. 


My boatmen sit apart, 

Wolf-eyed, wolf-sinewed, stiller than the trees. 
Help me, O Lord, for very slow of heart 

And hard of faith are these. 

Cruel are they, yet Thy children. Foul are they, 
Yet wert Thou born to save them utterly. 
Then make me as I pray 

Just to their hates, kind to their sorrows, wise 
After their speech, and strong before their free 
Indomitable eyes. 


Do the French lilies reign 

Over Mount Royal and Stadacona still? 

Up the St. Lawrence comes the spring again, 
Crowning each southward hill 

And blossoming pool with beauty, while I roam 
Far from the perilous folds that are my home, 
There where we built St. Ignace for our needs, 
Shaped the rough roof tree, turned the first sweet sod, 
St. Ignace and St. Louis, little beads 

On the rosary of God. 


Pines shall Thy pillars be, 

Fairer than those Sidonian cedars brought 
By Hiram out of Tyre, and each birch-tree 
Shines like a holy thought . 

But come no worshippers; shall I confess, 

St. Francis-like, the birds of wilderness? 

O, will Thy love my lonely head uphold. 

A wandering shepherd, I, who hath no sheep; 
A wandering soul, who hath no scrip, nor gold, 
Nor anywhere to sleep. 


My hour of rest is done; 

On the smooth ripple lifts the long canoe; 

The hemlocks murmur sadly as the sun 

Slants his dim arrows through. 

Whither I go I know not, nor the way, 

Dark with strange passions, vexed with heathen 
charms, 

Holding I know not what of life or death, 

Only be Thou beside me day by day, 

Thy rod my guide and comfort, underneath 

Thy everlasting arms. 


And these lines from “Two Souls” which is supposed to 
be a letter from Pere Jogues. 


“So we went on.... 

Till one cried, ‘Lo, a shadow and a dread 

Steals from the isles ahead!’ 

Death laid a sudden silence on his lips. 

In tumult of torn waters at the side 

Crashing, he fell, and all our little ships 

Shook on that reddening tide. 

Then the blue noon was torn with steel and flame, 
And the Five Nations came.” 
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Could you vary your History lesson a little this time? 
The Huron Missions: Their Destruction 

We are going to study to-day’s History lesson through 
a poem. It is called ‘‘Pere Lalement’’. Have you heard of 
him before? Do you know what Pere means? Yes, he was 
a Father and his people were the Huron Indians. (Use map). 
Do you know where the Huron Indians had their homes? 
Was there any touch or connection between the Hurons 
and the French settlements on the St. Lawrence? So now 
you must think of Pere Lalement away off from his own 
country, France, and far away, too, from the little Cana- 
dian home of the Jesuits, Notre-Dame-Des-Anges, at Que- 
bec. In the first stanza of the poem you will see a picture 
of him such as the history texts cannot give you. He has 
been travelling from one of the Huron settlements to ano- 
ther so as to teach his people and he has stopped by the 
bank of the river or lake to hold communion with God. 
You must see him there, a gentle, delicate man in black 
robes, standing among the tall pines, lifting his arms in 
worship. Over by the water the Huron paddles are sittting 
waiting. Now read the first stanza, stopping to explain and 
repeat as you proceed. 

The second stanza gives you some idea of how difficult 
the Jesuits found their work among the Hurons. Let us see 
what it was that was so hard. Read the second stanza. 
Except that the class must be sure to understand that the 
boatmen are the Huron Indians there is little here that calls 
for explanation, but considerable for discussion. What was 
there in the Indian character that made it difficult to teach 
them to become Christians? (“Slow of heart and hard of 
faith”: they had, of course, their own beliefs, and were slow 
to leave them). The Father finds that he needs to work too, 
to become the kind of man who will have influence with the 
Indians. They wouldn’t, of course, listen to a man whom 
they didn’t admire. What qualities did the Hurons particu- 
larly admire? Do you clearly know whether the Jesuit 
Fathers possessed any of these qualities? We shall have 
further proof later. Reread the stanza from “Help me, O 
Lord, etc.” to impress the ideas discussed. 

T. G. Marquis in his book “The Jesuit Missions” says: 
“‘Winter was the season of greatest trial, the cabins, crowded 
to suffocation, were made the scenes of savage mirth and 
feasting. The Hurons were inveterate gamblers, sometimes 
village would challenge village; and so the game progressed, 
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night would be made hideous with the beating of drums and 
the hilarious shouts of the spectators. Feasts were frequent, 
since any occasion afforded as excuse for one, and all feasts 
were accompanied by gluttony and uproar. The Dream 
Feast was a maniacal performance. It was agreed upon in 
a solemn council of the chiefs and was made the occasion 





of great license. The guests would rush about the village . 


feigning madness, scattering fire-brands, shouting, leaping, 
smiting with impunity any they encountered.” 

Moreover when famine and plague came on the Hurons, 
the priests were blamed. No wonder they found their at- 
tempts to teach the Indians difficult. Often, too, the priests 
were lonely. Can you understand why? Their thoughts would 
travel back to their mission station in Quebec. This is what 
Pere Lalement says: (read the 8rd stanza as far as 
“beauty’). But where is Pere Lalement? Roaming from 
village to village among the Hurons, not even having the 
comfort of the little outpost missions built as headquarters. 
Listen for the names of these little mission outposts. Read 
the remainder of the 3rd stanza. How does Lalement de- 
scribe these two little missions? St. Ignace was the most 
easterly outpost of all the missions. Ste. Marie was the great 
centre of Huron missionary activity, and about half way 
in between the two was St. Louis, where Brebeuf (another 
of the great Jesuits) and Lalement lived most of the time, 
but they often travelled to St. Ignace too. 

The same sense of loneliness that you feel in that 3rd 
stanza is brought out equally clearly in the 4th. Read aloud 
the last 4 lines, and pass on to the last stanza. “Holding 
I know not what of life or death’ says Pere Lalement. Do 
you know what the way was to hold for him? Here is Mar- 
quis’s account of Lalement’s death and the destruction of 
St. Ignace and St. Louis: “On the 16th of March (1649) 
the inhabitants of St. Ignace had no thought of impending 
disaster. The Iroquois might be on -the war-path but they 
would not come while yet ice held the rivers and snow lay 
in the forests. But that morning, just as the horizon began 
to glow with the first colours of the dawn, the sleeping 
Hurons woke to the sound of the dreaded war-whoop. The 
Iroquois devils had breached the walls. Three Hurons escaped, 
dashed along the forest trails to St. Louis, roused the vil- 
lage and then fled for Ste. Marie, followed by the women 
and children and those too feeble to fight. There were in 
St. Louis only about eighty warriors, but, not knowing the 
strength of the invaders they determined to fight. The 
Hurons begged Brebeuf and Lalement to fly to Ste. Marie; 
but they refused to stir. In the hour of danger and death 
they must remain with their flock, to sustain the warriors 
> the battle and to give the last rites of the church to the 

ying. 

Having made short work of St. Ignace, the Iroquois 
came battering at the walls of St. Louis before sunrise. The 
Hurons resisted stubbornly, but the assailants out-numbered 
them ten to one, and soon hacked a way through the palisades 
and captured all the defenders remaining alive, among them 
Brebeuf and Lalement. 

The Iroquois bound Brebéuf and Lalement and led them 
back to St. Ignace, beating them as they went. There they 
tied the two priests to stakes. Brebeuf knew that his hour 
had come. Him the savages made the special object of their 
diabolical cruelty. And, standing at the stake amid his yell- 
ing tormentors, he bequeathed to the world an example of 
fortitude sublime, unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Neither by 
look nor cry nor movement did he give sign of the agony he 
was suffering . . . They poured boiling water on his head in 
derision of baptism; they hung red-hot axes about his naked 
shoulders . . . By every conceivable means the red devils 
strove to force him to cry for mercy. At last after four 
hours of this torture the noble servant of God quitted the 
scene of his earthly labors. 

Lalement, a man of gentle, refined character, as delicate 
as Brebeuf was robust, also endured the tortures. But the 
savages administered it to him with a refinement of cruelty, 
and kept him alive for fourteen hours. Then, at last, he 
too entered into his rest.” 

The destruction of St. Ignace and St. Louis and the 
death of Brebeuf and Lalement represent the fate of others 
of the Huron Missions and finally the remnant of the Hurons 
left their forest homes under the generalship of Father 
Ragueneau to find safety near Quebec. 

History—The United Empire Loyalists 

The treatment of the loyalists in the States is quite 
clearly and interestingly told in Wallace, but the treatment 
of the loyalists in Canada could, perhaps, be elaborated a 
little more fully. You might set your class to find out what 
they can under the headings: (a) Preparation for the re- 
ception of the Loyalists; (b) Assistance given the Loyalists. 

Wallace’s own larger account of the loyalists in his book 
“The United Empire Loyalists” distinguishes as between the 
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treatment received in the various provinces. New Brunswick: 
It is fairly obvious that the intentions of the government 
were good, but that the numbers of settlers coming exceeded 
their expectations. “Food and building materials supplied 
by the Government proved inadequate. At first the settlers 
were given lumber and bricks and tools to build their 
houses, but the later arrivals, who had as a rule to go 
farthest up the river, were compelled to find their building 
material in the forest. . . . Many were compelled to spend 
the winter in tents banked up with snow, others sheltered 
themselves in huts of bark . . . There was great inequality 
in the area of lands allotted. When the first refugees ar- 
rived, it was not expected that so many more would follow; 
and consequently the earlier grants were much larger in 
size than the later.” Prince Edward Island: Here the loyal- 
ists were the victims of treachery and duplicity. ‘They were 
allowed to take up their residence on certain lands, being .« 
assured that their titles were secure; and then, after they 
had cleared the lands, erected buildings, planted orchards, 
and made other improvements, they were told that their 
titles lacked validity, and they were forced to move.” 
Quebec: “The resources of the Government were strained 
to the utmost to provide for the necessities of the thousands 
who flocked over the border-line’. A settlement was estab- 
lished at Machiche and another at Sorel where barracks and 
huts were built and provisions dispensed. These were the 
settlers who were transported by bateaux to Upper Canada. 

Quite a full account of the western settlements is given 
in the text. See pages 97 and 98 for treatment of the Con- 
stitutional Question. 

GRADE VII Language Work—Enunciation 

I. An interesting quotation—might be used for study 
preliminary to enunciation exercises: “In just articulation, 
the words are not hurried over, nor precipitated syllable 
over syllable; nor, as it were, matted together into a mass 
of confusion; they are neither abridged nor prolonged, nor 
swallowed nor forced, nor shot from the mouth; they are 
not trailed nor drawled, nor let slip out carelessly, so as to 
drop unfinished. They are delivered from the lips as beau- 
tiful coins newly issued from the mint, deeply and accur- 
ately impressed, perfectly finished.’ 

II. Craig: “Speech Arts”—gives lists of words which 
would constitute enunciation drills: length, temperature, 
formerly, etc. (If you listen to your own pupils you can 
quickly make a better list that will apply more directly to 
your own school). 

III. Briggs & Coffman in their book on reading suggest 
the practice of tongue-twisters, and give some examples of 
amusing original tongue-twisters written by the children 
themselves: Daisy Daly doted on David Dickens. David 
Dickens decided that David didn’t dote on Daisy Daly, so 
David Dickens disappointed Daisy Daly by doting on Doro- 
thy Dougharty. 

IV. Some reading that calls for particularly clear enun- 
ciation. 1. Clang battleaxe, and clash brand! Let the King 
reign! (Tennyson). 2. ‘Neath our feet broke the brittle 
bright stubble like chaff. (Browning). 

8. The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes. (Browning) 
4. A moon of light 
In the noon of night. (Ben Johnson). 
5. Cracked of lip and gapped of tooth, 
Apoplectic, maim or mad 
(Blind of one eye, blind of both 
Up the Beggars of Bagdad). 
(“Hassan” by James Elroy Flecker). 
6. And let me the cannikin, clink, clink, 
And let me the cannikin clink. 
(Shakespeare—Caliban in “The Tempest’’). 
The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free: 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. (Coleridge). 
8. There’s a cellar I am told 
Where a little lamp is lit. (Flecker). 
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Some general rules for clear articulation: 1. Open your 
mouth well. 2. Use your tongue, teeth, and lips (many 
faults are due to a rigid jaw, inactive lips and sluggish 
tongue). 3. Vowels are important. 4. Beginning and final 
consonants should be clear. ; 

GRADE IX _Literature—Is It Going to Rain? y i 

I. Here is a well-known writer writing on what is ordin- 
arily regarded as a rather trite and forbidden topic of 
conversation. I wonder why we are usually so unsuccessful 
with our talks about the weather, and Mr. Burroughs is 
so interesting when he writes about it. Can you think of 
any reasons? Has this anything to do with it, for one thing, 
that we don’t really know enough to be interestting? We 
say, “It is a beautiful day,” and then we are done and can 
add nothing further. We haven’t really observed the weather. 
Burroughs wrote often on such themes as “Hasty Observa- 
tions”, “The Art of Seeing Things,” and “Sharp Eyes”. 
He believed that to get the most out of nature, one had to 
have the searching eyes and ears of a detective. Find illus- 
tration and proof of Burroughs being “nature’s Sherlock 
Holmes’”’ from this essay. 

II. Why is it difficult to read the weather? Some of the 
weather signs that Burroughs talks about you will have 
already noticed for yourself, but unless you are a very 
accomplished weather prophet you will have learned some- 
thing from this famous weather man. Make a note of what 
you have learned. (If you have time and are interestted, it 
would be rather fun to make a weather guide booklet). If 
you have studied the weather for yourself you will perhaps 
be able to add a little rulle or sign or two that helps you to 
know what is going to happen. 

Ill. After reading this essay, you will be left with many 
vivid weather pictures. Which do you recall most clearly? 
Does Burroughs describe any scenes that you have noticed 
and can remember still? 

Informal and Formal Essays 

1. “Informal essays are written for amusement, reform 
or satire; formal essays, on the other hand, aim to give a 
fair view of a subject by building up a body of opinion based 
upon definite standards of criticism. In style, the informal 
essay is easy, conversational, rambling, following the per- 
sonal whim of the writer; the formal essay, however, is 
carefully constructed, follows a definite method of develop- 
ment, and presents a critical, scientific attitude toward the 
subject-matter. The informal essay shows the writer’s per- 
sonality more than the formal. It deals with entertaining 
comments on manners and customs, or bits of instruction 
woven in description and exposition; while the formal essay 
presents definite and accurate information in an impersonal 
way.” (Bolenius: The Teaching of Literature in Grammar 
Grades and High School). 

Question: To which style of essay does “The Club”, ‘The 
Coverley Hunt’, “Is It Going to Rain?” belong? 

2. Essays range over a considerable field. (a) There is 
the philosophical essay which deals with people’s thoughts 
and ideals. These treat of what are described as abstract 
subjects, eg. of “Truth”, “Adversity”, “Discourse”, and 
“Friendship”: Bacon. (b) The critical essay helps you to 
appreciate and see what is fine in literature: Arnold, Car- 
lyle. (c) There is the aesthetical essay which helps you to 
understand all art. e.g. Ruskin: modern painters. (d) There 
is the essay about nature: Henry Thoreau—Walden. (e) 
There is the historical essay, by which men like Macaulay, 
Carlyle and Froude have lent colour and interest to periods 
or people of historical importance. (f) There is the essay 
of life and manners, best developed in the works of Addison 
and Irving. (g) And there is the conversational essay—the 
stuff of which intimate, brilliant talk is made—better hand- 
led by Charles Lamb and Oliver Wendell Holmes than any 
other writers. 

Question: To which of these groups does “Is It Going 
to Rain?” belong? 

3. It is said of Burroughs that even as a little boy he 
was intensely interested in words. To the end of his life 
Burroughs remembered how he first heard the word “antiq- 
uities” used by a man digging on the road, how he said it 
over and over, “Antiquities! Antiquities!” and how, when 
the word was explained to him he saw ruined cities, mum- 
mies, cavemen—old things and strange. What a word! The 
words “Encyclopaedia Britannica” fascinated him too. There 
is rhythm and music in those words. Try saying them as 
though to the click of a train over the ties, or as two short 
lines of poetry, and you will hear the music too. That inter- 
est in words continued and developed as Burroughs grew to 
be a great writer. The paragraph at the bottom of page 
68 and top of 69 is an example of the variety and interest 
of the wording used in “Is It Going to Rain?” 
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Exercise: Make a list of the words and phrases Bur- 
roughs uses in describing rain. Underline any that interest 
you particularly. Use one or two of these words yourself. 
Make your sentences as interesting, as pictorial, as colour- 
ful and at the same time as exact as possible. 

4. This essay illustrates so many of the methods writers 
use to make their writings interesting. (a) Interesing words 
and phrases, e.g. “angelic mischief-makers”’ (85-86) and 
examples already noted. (b) Variety of sentence structure, 
e.g. the paragraph beginning “‘What a creature of habit, too, 
Nature’s’”. (c) Plenty of concrete illustration of a general 
statement, e.g. notice the general statement at the opening 
of the paragraph on page 75. The first 2 sentences are of 
this general character. Most of us would stop here and think 
we had said all that there was to say. But the real interest 
of the paragraph follows, in all the vivid details of that 
drought. (d) Metaphors: “One may see the rain stalking 
across the hills or coming up the valley in single file, as 
it were’. (e) Similes: page 86—“The sky was laid bare, as 
the tidal wave empties the shore of its water before it 
heaps it up upon it”. (f) Personification: page 87—“but 
silent as the night, the white legions are here’’. (g) Humour: 
there are throughout such pleasant touches of quiet humour, 
e.g. page 91, “and the couch of springing boughs that was 
to make sleep jealous and o’erfond, became. a bed fit only 
for amphibians’. (h) References: “They are the veritable 
wind-bags of Aeolus’—page 86. 

Exercise: (a) Find 5 or 6 words or phrases that interest 
you particularly. (b) Find a paragraph that illustrates the 
effective use of the exclamatory sentence to give a sense of 
quick action. (c) Find a paragraph built up of a single 
general statement elaborated by a wealth of concrete detail. 
(Note the interest that results from this elaboration). (d) 
List 4 or 5 interesting metaphors. In each case what is the 
comparison that is suggested? (e) Make the same study 
of similes. (f) Find 2 examples of interesting personifica- 
tion. (g) In your books put a little check opposite passages 
or phrases that appeal to your sense of humour. 

Question: Can you find for yourself any further method 
than those already suggested here, that Burroughs has used 
for enlivening his tale? 

5. You will have heard about topic sentences and the 
development of a unified paragraph from that topic sent- 
ence since you were in Grades V and VI. This essay is full 
of excellent examples of paragraphs of that kind. Find 
several. 

6. There is a well marked climax in the paragraph on 
pages 72 and 73. Can you find the sentence or two that 
marks it? 

Composition: Now use as many of these devices as pos- 
sible and write a three or four paragraph essay on some 
weather topic that interests you. “Is It Going to Freeze?” 
is a matter of great moment to gardeners and farmers. Do 
you know the signs? 

Saving an Army—Newbolt 

To the teacher: Here are two quotations from Wells 
“The Shape of Things to Come” that may help you to a de- 
cision as to what stress to place on the history and geo- 
graphy of this selection, “Saving an Army”. 1. “The details 
of the struggle itself were as horrible and distressing as 
they were inconsequent, and there is no need whatever for 
anyone but the specialist to master their sequence in detail. 
The old-fashioned history, with its lists of names, dates, 
battles and so on, was designed rather to supply easily 
marked material for examinations than to give any sense 
of the historical process”. 2. “Few of us could write even a 
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brief account of the World War... Faint, faded, immense 
and far-off tragedies, these struggles that were to have 
astounded posterity have already gone far towards complete 
effacement in any but a few specializing minds, are hardly 
more vivid now in our collective consciousness than the 
battles of the Peloponnesian War or the campaigns and con- 
quests of Tamerlarlane”’. ; ; 

As your notes suggest, however, a map will certainly 
help to make the whole situation clear and understandable. 
You would also wish to make clear to your class in your 
introduction the general situation of the British and French 
armies in August 1914 and outline for them the chief bodies 
of men engaged in the retreat from Mons and described in 
“Saving an Army”. e.g. The two British army corps involved 
were the 1st under the command of Sir Douglas Haig, and 
the 2nd under the hero of the story, Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien, General Allenby’s cavalry division, General Snow’s 
Ath division of the infantry and General Drummond’s 19th 
Brigade. Of the French force General Sordet’s cavalry corps 
were also involved in the famous retirement. 

Some General Considerations: It is said that you “don’t 
think in an army’’. The old tradition, “Theirs not to reason 
why, Theirs but to do and die” is the proper maxim for 
good soldiers. Is this story an illustration of that popular 
belief? Debate informally such a resolution as, shall we 
say, “Resolved that the best soldier is one who obeys com- 
mands explicitely.”” What were Smith-Dorrien’s reasons for 
disobeying commands? Do you think them good ones? What 
are the qualities that make you admire this general. Which 
is the more difficult role to play well, the leader of an at- 
tack, or the commander of a retreat? Why? Where does 
the crisis of this story come? Notice the author of this 
war story. What famous poem of Sir Henry Newbolt’s does 
the paragraph beginning at the bottom of page 167 recall? 
Wherein lies the similarity of these between the paragraph 
and the poem? 

The Taming of the Shrew 

This story is intended to serve as an introduction to the 
play on which it is based. I would think its purpose had 
been but poorly served if it did not lead to some class part 
reading of the play, and some further individual reading on 
the part of the pupii. The conversation and incidents that 
take place on the road when Petruchio and Katherine are 
on their way back to her father’s home are very entertaining 
and would make good part reading in class. 

Some General Considerations: 1. Is there anything like- 
able about Katherine’s character even at the beginning of 
the story?. What do you suppose made Petruchio think that 
he would like to have her for a wife? Could it be that he 
simply thought it would be fun to tame her spirit? 2. What 
would be your explanation for Katherine’s having grown 
into a girl like this? One writer’s attempt at thinking back 
into the past of Shakespeare’s heroines led to the book 
called “The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines”. What 
would be your idea of the girlhood of the heroine of “The 
Taming of the Shrew” that she should have developed into 
this shrewish young woman? 8. How would you describe 
Petruchio’s methods of taming Katherine? They were evi- 
dently very successful. Can you think why? 4. Many fathers 
and mothers and teachers now-a-days feel that it is not 
wise to check a high-spirited boy or girl too much for fear 
of its making him or her dull, repressed and uninteresting. 
Did Katherine become this cowed and uninteresting sort of 
person as a result of her disciplining? (It might help you 
to answer this question if you read a little more fully in 
the play itself). Why do you suppose this particular piece 
of taming or discipline left Katherine still possessed of her 
liveliness and sense of humour and took from her only her 
shrewishness and roughness? 

David and Jonathan 
1. The theme of this story is to be found in 2 lines from 
“David’s Lament’: 
“Thy love to me was wonderful, 
Passing the love of women.” 
In what ways did Jonathan show his love for David as de- 
scribed in the story “David and Jonathan’? 2. This story 
is not a connected and unified account such as you have had 
in all the other stories you have studied. It is taken directly 
from the Bible, (the wording is that of the Bible) and it 
has not been unified or simplified in any way as ‘Charles 
Lamb did with the story of “The Taming of the Shrew”. 
As a consequence you will find two distinct breaks in the 
narrative, (and you will find it a little easier to understand 
the whole tale if you know that they are there). Consult 
your notes to determine where these breaks come, and 
oes your Bible to determine what, in a general’ way, 
appens in the parts that are omitted. Don’t be minute or 
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detailed in this; the main thing in connection with this study 
is to understand why David and Jonathan have come down 
in history as famous friends. 3. Why had Saul developed such 
a bitter hatred of David? 
David’s Lament 

1. Be sure to read your note so that you will understand 
what has taken place between the events told of in the 
story “David and Jonathan” and the time of “David’s La- 
ment”. 2. “Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places” 
—the battle between the Philistines and the Israelites took 
place on Mt. Gilboa. 3. Notice how colourful the language 
of the Bible is: (1) Thy glory is slain; (2) the interesting 


comparisons: “swifter than eagles”, “stronger than lions”; 
(3) the vivid quality of the word paintings; “‘who clothed 
you in scarlet delicately”; “Who put ornaments of gold 


upon your apparel’. 4. Listen to the music and rhythm of 
the lines. Say over to yourself the lines “How are the 
mighty—fallen!’”? and be sure that you give proper length to 
the pause that is represented by the dash. Say them over 
till you hear the music of the lines. Do the same with the 
first two lines of the second stanza. Are there other lines 
that seem to you equally musical? 5. This is a poem that 
grows in power as it progresses. The climax or height of 
sorrow is reached in the stanza— 

“T am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan 

Very pleasant hast thou been to me; 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women.” 

6. In a musical composition there is a motive or motif 
which is a little melody at the heart of the whole composi- 
tion. It is something like the topic sentence in a paragraph. 
“David’s Lament” is a song as well as a poem. It seems to 
me to have a “topic sentence” that is like the motif of a 
piece of music. Do you agree? What is the theme or topic 
of this poem? 7. Notice how the refrain.of this dirge or 
lament grows. In what way does the repetition with each 
time an added idea and length of line contribute to the 
building up of the atmosphere of sorrow that the poem 
conveys? 

8. (a) In the Bible the “Lament of David” is written 
this way: 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon Thy high places: how are 
the mighty fallen! 
Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
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and in their death they were not divided: they were swifter 
than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 
Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you 
in scarlet; who put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 
How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! O 
Jonathan thou wast slain in high places. 
I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleasant 
thou wast unto me: thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women. ; 
How are the mighty fallen and the weapons of war perished. 

(b) In the “Modern Reader’s Bible” it is written as 
you have it in your text. Question: Why should the editors 
of your book have thought the second the finer version. 

“ Oral Composition—Based on Tanglewood Tales 

I. The general subject is to be “Among the Greek Heroes 
and Legendary Figures”. (a) Assign for study the follow- 
ing: Orpheus, Medea, Phoebus, Atalanta, Hecate, the Argo- 
nauts, Briareus, Pluto, Juno, Chiron, the Satyrs, Perse- 
phone or Proserpine, the Fauns, the Centaurs, Pan, Cer- 
berus, the Nymphs, Quicksilver, Ceres, Hercules, the Pyg- 
mies, Sirens, Antaeus, Procrustes, Talus, Theseus, Daedalus, 
the Minotaur, Ulysses, the Harpies. (b) To ensure well 
organized accounts and the gathering of fairly full and 
complete material (information is to be gathered from here 
and there in various parts of any one story or several 
stories) assign the topic together with a brief outline, e.g. 


Pluto ny 
(a) The kingdom over which he had dominion. 
(b) His palace. 
(c) His character. 
Quicksilver 

(a) His characteristic clothing. : i 
(b) His character, illustrated by the part he played in Circe’s 

Palace and The Pomegranate Seeds. { 

(c) Now the question comes whether to assign one topic 
to each pupil or would you prefer to assign the study of, 
say one third of the topics listed above and during the oral 
period institute a species of contest by having each account 
opened in such a fashion as not to reveal the identity of 
the character, e.g. “The hero of my account or story lives 
underground”, the remainder of the class then guess the 
identity of the_character described. It may help the teacher 
who is new to Grade IX work and not familiar with all of 
the material of the course to know in which tale each of 
these characters is to be found. (page references are to 
MacMillan’s Prairie Classics). 
Orpheus—The Golden Fleece, pages 177, 179, 184, 202. 
Medea—The Minotaur, pages 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 14. The Golden 
Fleece, pages 188 to the close of the story. (Suggested out- 
line, (a) the appearance and character of Medea; (b) her 
chariot; (c) the part she plays in the story of Theseus and 
the capture of the golden fleece.) 
Phoebus—The Pomegranate Seeds, pages 142, 143, 144, 
145. (Suggested outline: (a) the work of Phoebus, (b) his 
character and attainments.) 
Atalanta—The Golden Fleece—page 117. 
Hecate—The Pomegranate Seeds, pages 140-145. (Suggested 
outline: (a) Hecate’s powers; (b) her home; (c) her char- 
acter; (d) the part she plays in the story of The Pomegran- 
ate Seeds). 
The Argonauts—The Golden Fleece, pages 175 to the close 
of the story. (Suggested outline: (a) how the Argonauts 
came to be gathered into a band; (b) interesting characters 
among the Argonauts; (c) their achievements). 
Briareus—The Golden Fleece—page 166. 
Pluto—The Pomegranate Seeds, pages 127-134; 151-156. 
Juno—The Golden Fleece, pages 163-167; 201. 
Chiron—The Golden Fleece, pages 160-166; 170. (Suggested 
outline: (a) Chiron’s home; (b) his appearance; (c) his 
style of school and teaching). 
Satyrs, Fauns, and Pan—The Pomegranate Seeds, page 139. 
Proserpine—The Pomegranate Seeds. (Suggested outline: 
(a) how Proserpine came to be with King Pluto; (b) her 
rescue; (c) the penalty for eating the pomegranate seeds; 
(d) the significance of the legend in explanation of summer 
and winter seasons).. 
Centaurs—The Golden Fleece—page 160. 
oa Pomegranate Seeds—pages 181, 132, 144, 

a ‘ 

Nymphs—Circe’s Palace—pages 106, 138—The Pomegranate 
Seeds—page 1388. 
Quicksilver—Circe’s Palace—pages 113, 115—The Pome- 
granate Seeds—page 151. 
Ceres—The Pomegranate Seeds—pages 124, 138. 
Hercules—The Pygmies—pages 42, 48, 45, 55. 
Pygmies—The Pygmies, pages 34, 35, 36, 39, 50, 51. (Sug- 
gested outline: (a) description of the Pygmies; (b) their 
homes; (c) their cities; (d) their playfellows; (e) their 
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foes; (f) their character). 

Sirens—Circe’s Palace, page 102. 

Antaeus—The Pygmies, pages 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 44. 
Proscrutes—The Minotaur, page 6. 

Talus—The Minotaur, pages 19, 32. 

Theseus—The Minotaur—associated particularly with slay- 
ing the Minotaur. 

Daedalus—The Minotaur, page 25. 

The Minotaur—The Minotaur, pages 16, 27, 28. 
Ulysses—Circe’s Palace, pages 90, 91, 102. Give hints of 
previous adventures of Ulysses: (a being blown about by 
the tempest; (b) a prey to the giants of Laestrygonia; 
(c) imprisonment in the cave of the Cyclops; (d) the Sirens’ 
enchantment. 

Harpies—The Golden Fleece, page 182. 

Il. Another contest that would involve Oral Composition 
and Supplementary Reading review could centre around in- 
teresting scenes from the Tanglewood Tales. It should be 
understood that each of the scenes should be described as 
vividly as possible. This exercise will help the class to 
visualize as they read and to give attention to the fine de- 
scriptive passages in which Hawthorne abounds. (Examples 
of good scenes: the opening of The Dragon’s Teeth; the 
disappearance of Europa; the growth of the army sowed 
from the dragon’s teeth; Circe’s Palace; the scene in the 
dining-hall of Circe’s palace; Pluto’s palace; the scene of 
desolation during Proserpine’s absence). 

Some Matters of General Interest for Class Discussion: 

{1) Which of the stories of the Tanglewood Tales con- 
tains a moral or teaching? What is that teaching? (2) 
what two pairs of stories are somewhat alike in them? 
Wherein does the similarity lie? (3) In which stories does 
Hawthorne himself emphasize the foolishness and wickedness 
of war? (4) You have met some interesting classical places 
in these stories. For what was Delphi particularly famous? 
Dodona? Where was the river Lethe? What was its par- 
ticular quality? (5) What is Hawthorne’s explanation of the 
saying “Taking the bull by the horns’? (6) What is meant 
by “Sowing the dragon’s teeth’? (7) Why is it that the 
Argonauts is such a popular name for teams? (8) What 
legends are associated with the origin of the Phoenicians, 
Cilicia, Thasus and Thebes? (9) These stories will help 
you to understand so many of the references in literature. 
The details are worth recalling on that account alone. The 
Story of Proserpine or Persephone, and her return every 
fall to the Kingdom of the underworld, for example, has 
been the theme of many a poem. Marjorie Pickthall’s two 
poems “Persephone Returning to Hades” and “The Little 
Fauns to Proserpine” are well worth studying briefly in con- 
nection with the discussion of this tale of Hawthorne’s, the 
Pomegranate Seeds. The last stanza of “Persephone Re- 
turning to Hades” describes the forgetfulness of earth that 
comes over Persephone as a “Sullen Wind from Lethe’s 
level stream” reaches her, and how she takes one last look 
behind as she enters Hades. 

“Lord, I see 

Before, the vast gray suburbs of the dead; 

Behind the golden loneliness of the woods, 

A stir of wandering birds, and in the brake 

A small brown faun who follows me and weeps.” 

This idea of the little fauns following her to bid her 
farewell is carried on into the beautiful poem “The Little 
Fauns to Proserpine.” The ‘we’ of the first stanza is, of 
course, the little fauns, and the you is Persephone. 

Browner than the hazel-husk, swifter than the wind, 

Though you turn from heath and hill, we are hard 

behind, 

Singing, “Ere the sorrows rise, ere the gates unclose 

: (The gates of Hades) 
Bind above your wistful eyes the memory of a rose.” 
“Ere they bring the wine-dark bowl, ere the gates unbar 

(The bowl containing the water of Lethe) 

Take, o take within your soul the shadow of a star.” 

“Now the chestnut burrs are down, aspenshaws are pale; 

Now across the plunging reef reels the last red sail. 

Ere the wild black horses cry, ere the night has birth, 

. (Whose wild black horses are these?) 

Take, ere yet you say good-bye, the love of all the earth.” 
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